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MU DARINE, action as a medicine. ” These gentlemen 


THE ACTIVE PRINCIVLE OF THE BARK OF THE 
-ROOT OF THE CALOTROPIS MUDARU, Buch, 
AND 
THE SINGULAR INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE 
UPON ITS SOLUBILITY IN WATER. 

By Duncan, F.R.S.Ed., 
Prof. of Mat. Med. in the Univ. of Edin. 


[Bauer notices of the mudar powder, of 
which mudarine is one of the constituents, 
have appeared on two or three occasions in 
Tus Lancet, but we have not hitherto had 
the opportunity of presenting to our readers 
any elaborate account of this rather singular, 
and, apparently, very valuable substance, 
We willingly, therefore, transfer to our co- 
lumns, from the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ” for the present year, 
the subjoined Essay on mudarine, by Dr. 
Duncan, The Doctor's investigations into 
the chemical and therapeutic properties of 
this substance will be read with considerable 
interest. The mudar, it will be seen, offers 
the commercial and medicinal advantages of 
being a perfect substitute for, ipecacuan, 
growing in a province of British India, from 
which its exportation to the mother country 
would prove a matter of great facility and 
emolument.—Ep. L.] 


To the professional zeal and liberality of 
my lamented friend Dr. Adam, late Secre- 
tary to the Medical Board at Calcutta, I am 
indebted for many interesting specimens of 
the materia medica of Hindostan. Among 
these was a large supply of the powder of 
the bark of the mudar, or mudhar, the calo- 
tropis mudarii of Dr. Hamilton, which, with 
nearly-allied species, had been formerly 
referred to the genus asclepias, under the 
trivial name of gigantea. 

Phe high reputation which the mudar 
powder enjoyed among the natives of Ladia, 


gave favourable reports ofits effects in India 
in cutaneous diseases, syphilitic affections, 
and tape-worm, 

Dr. Adam was desirous that it should be 
tried in the diseases of this country, and 
that it should be subjected to chemical ana- 
lysis, in order to uscertain the nature of its 
active constituent principles. I lost no time 
in proceeding with both investigations. The 
results of my first experiments were accord- 
ingly communicated to the public, in a 
paper published in the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, in July 1829. Since 
that time, greatly-enlarged experience has 
satisfied me, that mudar possesses no spe- 
cific virtue, but that it is infinitely more va- 
luable from its common medicinal 
which correspond in every respect, both in 
kind and in degree, with those of ipecacuan. 
Indeed I have no doubt, that, from the faci- 
lity with which any quantity may be sup- 
plied from the province of Bahar, the use of 
the Brazilian rout may be altogether dis- 
pensed with in our East India settlements, 
and that mudar may even become, in a 
commercial point of view, a valuable export 
from Bengal to Europe. As such I feel 
myself justified in recommending it to the 
notice of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, and to the private merchants trading 
to India, 

In the paper to which I have already 
alluded, I gave an account of the analysis 
of mudar, so far as I then carried it. L 
merely indicated the singular property pose 
reas | by one ofits constituents, mudarine, 
which it is the object of this paper to 
explain more fully. In a note, | mentioned 
that I bad discovered it to possess the very 
singular property of being very soluble iu 
cold water, and gelatinizing when the solu- 
tion was heated to 85 or 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Since that time 1 have frequentiy 
repeated and varied my experiments upon 
the mudar powder: but I have not yet com- 
pleted my general analysis, which, upon the 
whole, coincides with what I published from 
my first experiments in 1829, Having, 
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however, satisfied myself that the principle | rency, and has acq 


nired the consistence of 


to which I gave the name of mudarine pos- | a tremulous jelly. If the heat be now with- 

sesses a property which bas not been ob-| drawn, and the vessel allowed to cool, the 

served in 7 other principle, organic or | jelly gradually, but very slowly liquifies, so 
an 


inorganic, 


constitutes a very striking) that a day or two elapses before it bas en- 


exception to the general law of the power | tirely recovered its original limpidity and 


of solvents being i d by 
temperature, I have thought it deserving of 
being communicated to the Royal Society, 
and, through the medium of its Transac- 
tions, of being made known to scientific che- 
mists, as it is not improbable that it is pos- 
sessed, in a greater or less degree, by some 
other organic principles, and that its dis- 
covery may derable modifica- 
tions in our me analysing organic 
substances. 

Mudarine is very easily obtained, in a 
state of considerable purity, from the tinc- 
ture of mudar, made by macerating the 
grote of the root in cold rectified spirit. 

he greater part of the spirit may be re- 
covered by distillation, and the remaining 
solution, which requires a much deeper 
colour, but remains perfectly transparent, 
is then allowed to cool. As the tempera- 
ture declines, a white granular resin is de- 
posited by a species of crystallisation, from 
a transparent coloured solution. The whole 
is now allowed to dry spontaneously, that 
all the resin may concrete. ‘Ihe dry resi- 
duum is then treated by water, which dis- 
solves the coloured portion, and leaves the 
resin untouched, It is to this principle, 
dissolved by cold water from the resinous 
extract, that 1 have given the name of mu- 
darine, 


By exposure to the air it dries readily, 
forming a mass of a pale-brownish colour, 
perfectly transparentand homogeneous in ap - 
having no tendency to crystallise, 

t becoming full of cracks, diverging from 
the centre, exceedingly brittle, and having 
no adhesion to the capsule containing it, 
from which it peels off spontaneously. It 
has no smell, and is intensely bitter, with a 
very peculiar nauseating taste. It is ex- 
ceedingly soluble in cold water, at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the atmosphere. On 
the contrary, it is insoluble in boiling water. 
It is also soluble in alcohol, but the power 
of this solvent is increased by increase of 
temperature. It is insoluble in sulphuric 
ether, oil of turpentine, and olive-oil. It is 
in the solution in water, when nearly satu- 
rated, that the peculiar property of muda- 
rine is most easily exhibited, 

At ordinary temperatures this solution is 
quite filaid and transparent. 
xradually applied, already at 74°, a change 
in its constitution begins to be observable, 
indicated by a s'ight diminution of trans- 
parency and limpidity, As the temperature 
is raised, these changes increase, and at 90° 
it has in a great degree. lost its transpa- 


When heat is’ 


of| transparency. If, instead of withdrawing 


the heat when it has risen to 90°, we con- 
tinue to raise it, further changes occur. At 
95° it is fully gelatinised, and now there ap- 
pears to be a separation taking place into 
two parts, a soft brownish coagulum and a 
liquid nearly colourless, not unlike the se- 
paration of the serum from the crassamen- 
tum of the blood, as it spontaneously con- 
tracts, At 98° the coagulum is evidently 
contracted in size, while'the fluid increases 
in proportion. At 130° the coagulum seems 
to dissolve ; probably, however, it only is 
reduced in size by contraction. At 185° 
the coagulum is very small, and has a tena- 
cious pitchy consistency. At 212° little 
further change. 

The alterations which in this state it un- 
dergoes on cooling, are next to be observed. 
At 140° the fluid is very turbid. The co- 
agulum has not diminished in size, and is 
now very hard and brittle. At 110° fluid 
less turbid, coagulum remarkably brittle, 
with a resinous fracture. At 100°, fluid 
more transparent, with thin detached pelli- 
cles on the suriace. When cooled down, 
even to the freezing temperature, the co- 
agulum remains unaltered, and very much 
resembles colophony; but, after the lapse 
of several days, it gradually liquifiesin the 
portion of fluid in contact with it, without 
passing through the intermediate form of a 
jelly. 

The coagulum, when separated from the 
fluid, is a transperent brown mass, exceed. 
ingly brittle, not deliquescent, fragments 
angular, lustre resinous, taste bitter, nau- 
seous, adhering to the teeth, In this state 
it seems at first not to be soluble in distilled 
water, but after some days it is dissolved in 
it, with the same phenomena as in the fluid 
from which it was separated by boiling, and 
the solution has acquired its original pro- 
perties. The dry mudarine is readily solu- 
ble in rectified spirit, and is not precipitated 
from the alcoholic solution by the addition 
of water. As long as any considerable pro- 
portion of spirit remains, it is not coagulated 
by increase of temperature, but, on allow- 
ing the spirit to evaporate by exposure to 
the air, it remains dissolved in the water, 
and has reacquired its original properties. 
It would therefore seem that its tardy solu- 
bility, after being contracted, is owing to 
the state of increased aggregation, for when 
this is removed by alcohol, its solubility is 
quickly restored. 

Muduarine is also extracted, by the actton 
of cold water, from the powder, but it is 
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not so easily separated from a gummy mat- 
ter, also dissolved, as from the resin ex- 
tracted along with it by rectified spirit. Its 
presence is, however, sufficiently demon- 
strated by the cold infusion gradually losing 
its ‘transparency as its temperature is in- 
creased, and in this case it regains its former 
transparency, even after having been sub- 
jected for some time to the boiling tempe- 
tatare. We therefore see that, in this 
instance, a very active is more 
readily dissolved by cold than by boiling 
water; and it is probable that there are 
other instances in which heat is improperly 
employed, with the view of extracting the 
active principles of vegetable substances. 

The influence of temperature upon the 
power of solvents is exceedingly curious 
and interesting. It has long been recog- 
nised as a general law, that the proportion 
of solid principles which are dissolved in 
fluids, is more or less increased by the as- 
sistance of heat. Hence water, by decoc- 
tion and digestion, commonly dissolves more 
speedily and more abundantly than by cold 
maceration, the soluble principles of com- 
pound bodies, Various exceptions, how- 
ever, to this general rule, have successively 
been discovered. Sea-salt has long been 
known to be equally soluble in cold and in 
boiling water. Afterwards, it was found 
that lime and magnesia were actually more 
soluble in cold than in boiling water; and a 
still more remarkable relation between the 
solubility of certain saline substances and 
heat has more recently been discovered. 
Sulphate of soda, and the nitrate and mu- 
riate of barytes, by successive augmenta- 
tions of temperature, have their solubility 
first slightly increased, then greatly dimi- 
nished, | again very rapidly increased. 
This phenomenon is the less likely to be 
soon explained, that each salt fullows in 
this respect a different law, or that the 
curve of their solubilities in relation to tem- 
perature in each is different. All the known 
exceptions to the general law have been 
observed in the mineral or inorganic king- 
dom, and from analogy we may conjecture 
that many others exist in similar bodies, 
although not yet detected. It is also neces- 

to remark, that when, in consequence 
of the diminished power of the menstruum, 
whether by increase or dintinution of tem- 
perature, the solvend is separated by pre- 
cipitation or crystallisation, its nature is 
not altered, and it is equally soluble in the 
Menstruum as before, by diminishing or 
Increasing the temperature, or by adding an 
additional quantity of the solvent, 

But, im regard to the organic kingdom, 
the law of increased solubility, by in- 
crease of temperature, has been hitherto 
held to be universal, except when the na- 
ture of the solvend is sltogether altered 


by heat, so that it has become no longer 
soluble in the menstruum, either by re- 
storing the original temperature, or by in- 
creasing the quantity of the menstruum. 
Thus albumen, once coagulated by heat, is 
rendered permanently insoluble in water, 
Ln all other instances, the solubility of or- 
ganic principles is supposed to be increased 
by increase of temperature. By heating the 
menstruum, it commouly acts more quickly 
and more completely, the soluble principles 
are more speedily extracted from organic 
compounds, and in larger quantity, and the 
solution is more liquid and perfect; while, 
on the contrary, on cooling, the principle 
dissolved separates from a hot saturated 
solution either by precipitation or erystalli- 
sation, or by becoming viscid, or forming a 
jelly, and in all these cases the principle 
thus separated is redissolved by again in- 
creasing the temperature, showing that its 
nature is not altered, and that they are sim- 
ple examples of the rule that the solubility 
of bodies is increased by increase of tem- 
perature. The relative solubility of animal 
gelatine and of pectic acid, at different tem- 
peratures, may be specified with peculiar 
propriety as forming a striking contrast 
with the subject of this paper. Gelatine is 
sparingly soluble in water at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, so that cold 
water is incapable of extracting it from 
bones, horn, membranes, tendons, or even 
flesh. By increase of temperature it be- 
comes rapidly more soluble, and most 

these substances yield it very readily to 
boiling water. Nay, by increasing the tem- 
perature of water above the boiling point in 
Papin’s digestor, it becomes progressively 
still more soluble; and, accordingly, this 
method is employed by D’Arcet to extract 
gelatine from the hardest bones. On cool- 
ing, the water is no longer capable of retain- 
ing the whole gelatine dissolved, and the 
solution, by reduction of temperature, forms 
a tremulous jelly, more or less solid in pro- 
portion to its concentration, which is again 
readily dissolved into a fluid by the applica- 
tion of heat, properties very nearly the re- 
verse of those I have stated to belong to 
mudarine. Nearly the same phenomena 
are observed with regard to pectic acid. 

I must postpone to another opportunity 
the changes which mudarine undergoes from 
various chemical reagents, as well as the 
general analysis of the mudar powder, be- 
cause I think that by limiting the present 
communication to the singular exception 
which mudarine presents to the solubility of 
organic principles being increased by in- 
crease of temperature, it is more likely to 
attract the notice of scieatifie chemists, and 
to lead to the inquiry whether other vege- 


table principles possess any analogy in this 
respect. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CHOLERA MORBUS OF INDIA, 
DRAWN FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 5 


WITH A CONSIDERATION OF THE VARIOUS 
REMEDIES WHICH HAVE BEEN TRIED IN 
THIS DISEASE ; 

REMARKS ON THE SIMILARITY EXISTING 
BETWEEN THE CHOLERA AND INTERMIT- 
TENT FEVER; 

AND A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW MODE OF 
TREATING THE CHOLERA BY THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF OXYGEN GAS. 


By Roverr Srrance, M.D., Surgeon in 
India Company's Service, 


Tne following observations on cholera mor- 
bus were forwarded to the Russian medical 
board from this place in the beginning of 
January last. I am as yet ignorant whether 
the letter was ever received, or if received, 
whether the plan of treating this disease in 
the manner I propose was ever put in trial. 

When I sent this paper to St. Petersburg, 
T added an account of the usual way “ pre- 
paring oxygen gas from manganese ; but as 
this 3 so well known in England, I shall 
not, of course, attach it to the communica- 
tion which I now send for publication in 
Tux Lancer. Since 1 wrote this letter, it 
has appeared to me that nitrous oxyde gas 
might be also employed with great benefit 
asa stimulant in cholera. In this respect it 
is, probably, superior to oxygen gas, al- 
though the quantity of oxygen it can supply 
to the blood may not be equally great. It 
certainly deserves a trial, and may be easily 
obtained from nitrate of ammonia. Should 
oxygen gas be used, it had better be diluted 
with from ten to fifteen parts of atmo- 
spheric air. 

Naples, July 18, 1831. 

In the month of August 1825, while the 
H. E. 1. Company’s ship Charles Grant 
(of which I was at that time surgeon) lay 
in the river Hooghley, in Bengal, about 
four miles to the west of the island of 
Sangor (long known as one of the most un- 
healthy islands in India), she was visited 
by the cholera morbus. 

We arrived et our anchorage I think 
about the beginning of July, and during the 
whole of that month, as well as the greater 

of the following, while the wind, known 

the name of the south-west monsoon, 
continued to blow, the ship’s company re- 
mained in good health; towards the end of 
. however, the wind came round to 

the eastward, so as to blow on us from this 


» which gave a sensation of chilliness, 
although the thermometer was about 80° or 
82° Fahrenheit, and it was then that the 
disease began to show itself. 1t continued 
in the ship about eight or ten days, when 
the wind shifted round to the north, so as to 
blow clear of the island ; the complaint then 
disappeared, and during the remainder of 
the time that the ship remained at her an- 
chorage, the crew enjoyed excellent health. 

The following is u short description of 
the manner in which the disease showed it- 
self in its most fatal form :— 

The patient, for one or two days previous 
om attack, ~ been affected by a diar- 

a, unattended by any pain or griping, 
stools consisting of but 
colourless fluid; this diarrhcea was fre. 
quently so slight, that the patient took no 
notice of it at the time, and it was only 
when the symptoms which more particu- 
larly characterised the disease, had shown 
themselves, and when he had been ques- 
tioned particularly, that he confessed hav- 
ing had this diarrhea, I cannot say what 
influence this previous diarrhea in 
modifying the subsequent complaint, but I 
have no doubt of its having, in some way or 
other, made this disease more fatal ; or that, 
at least, it was a symptom of a more fatal 
form of the disease; for when I was called 
to see a patient with symp‘oms of cholera, 
and on inguiry found that he had (for up- 
wards of twenty-four hours before) been 
passing thin colourless stools without pain, 
I immediately considered him as lost, and I 
do not remember an instance in which the 
prognosis was not verified by the result. 

It was generally when the patient was at 
stool, that the more characteristic symptoms 
of cholera showed themselves. At first 
slight twitches or spasms in the tendons of 
the fingers and toes, from the latter of which 
the spasms soon spread to the gastrocnemii 
muscles, and, finally, to the muscles of the 
abdomen. Almost as soon as the spasms of 
the toes began, sickness came on, if it had 
uot before made its appearanee ; vomiting 
ofa clear watery fluid, sometimes a little 
sour, at other times almost free from taste; 
the surface of the body became pale and 
shrivelled, the features sunk, lips and nails 
blue, and the cold perspiration streamed 
from every pore. When the spasms reach- 
ed the abdomen, the agony of the poor pa- 
tient was dreadful; the recti muscles were 
drawn into knots like a man’s fist, and each 
attack of spasm was accompanied by a re- 
newed desire of the stomach and bowels to 
reject their contents by vomiting aud purg- 
ing; the pulse soon sank so low as vine 
come almost, or altogether, impercepti 
and an incessant cali for cold water prevailed, 
which was no sooner swallowed than re- 


island, accompanied by a raw disagreeable 


jected ; at last the spasms generally became 
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less severe, and the t sank into astate 
of torpor, in which he generally expired. 

In the milder and more manageable form 
of the complaint, the patient, sometimes 
after eating, or after drinking cold water, or 
exposing himself when warm to cold air, 
but at other times without any assignable 
cause, suddenly felt sick and inclined to 
vomit; and this was followed by the spasms, 
coldness of the surface, weak, or nearly im- 
perceptible pulse, diarrhea, and all the other 
symptoms enumerated above; the spasms 
were sometimes more violent than in the 
former species—indeed, in every respect, 
the symptoms were nearly the same, with 
the exception of the previous colliquative 
diarrhea which existed in the more ‘fatal 
form; but, as I said before, the presence or 
absence of this symptom made a very great 
difference in the prognosis; as, in the 
former case, the patient never recovered, 
and, in the latter case, I believe he always 
recovered, 

Such is the appearance 
as I witnessed it: in Bengal in 1825. From 
what I then saw I was inclined to think 
that this preceding diarrhea, of which I 
have been speaking, was a constant attend- 
ant on all fatal forms of the disease; but 
what I have since seen in‘China has in- 
duced me to alter this opinion, being now 
satisfied that a complaint, at least as formid- 
able in its nature and as fatal in its effects 
as the cholera of Bengal, may exist without 
this precursor. 

In 1827, in the month of August, the 
Charles Grant arrived in China, the ther- 
mometer at the time of our arrival rising to 
about 96°.Fahrenheit in the shade at the 
hottest time of the day ; the ship’s company, 
however, continued tolerably healthy till 
November, when this complaint broke out. 
Its symptoms were, in many respects, similar 
to the cholera of Bengal, but, in some par- 
ticulars, it differed from this; it was not 
— by diarrhea, even in its fatal, 

; it was longer in running its course 
than the cholera of Bengal ; and in cases 
where the patient recovered, the cold was 
sométimes followed by a reaction like that 
of an intermittent fever. Still there was 
vomiting, low pulse, coldness of skin, pro- 
fase cold perspiration, and violent spasms 
of the extremities and abdominal muscles, 
After the spasms went off, the patient some- 
times lingered many hours in a half-coma- 
tose state, with pulse imperceptible, and 
extremities deadly cold, until he died. I 
shall have occasion to speak farther on this 
subject hereafter, but at present shall go on 
to the treatment of this disease, which was 
at that time in general use in India. 

The theory of Dr. Johnstone respecting 
the intimate connexion or sympathy which 
subsists between the exhalant vessels of the 
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skin and the vessels of the liver, 
and the idea that cholera consists in a 

of these vessels, and a stagnation of 
the blood about the great vessels of the 
heart and lungs—these, I believe, first sug- 
gested the notion of bleeding with one hand, 
and giving stimulants and antispasmodics 
with the other; the patient was therefore 
placed in a warm-bath, and a vein opened 
in one or both arms, while brandy and 
laudanum, or brandy and ether, with calo- 
mel and opium, were given by the mouth 
almost without measure. This plan of treat- 
ment, if we may judge by the medical re- 
port published by the medical board of 
Bombay, seems to have been at first attend- 
ed with decidedly good effects; somewhere 
in that work it is said that there is no dis- 
ease in which death is so certain, if medical 
assistance is not had recourse to early ; 
and no disease in which the power of medi- 
cine is so conspicuous as in cholera; or 
words to this effect, for have not the re- 
port at hand, 

Whether the type of the disease has since 
changed, or whether there was any pecu- 
liarity in the constitution of the patients 
among whom it was my lot to practise, I 
am incapable of saying ; but of one thing I 
am certain—namely, that as far as my own 
experience will enable me to judge, I am de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the use of the lancet 
in cholera. I was induced to try it at first, 
in consequence of the high terms in which 
it was spoken of by others; one medical 
gentleman, in particular, who had witnessed 
its good effects, and who, having no theo 
to support, was not so likely to be deceived, 
declared that whenever the blood could be 
made to flow, he considered his patient as 
safe; but in my own practice, so far from 
the patient being safe when the blood could 
be made to flow, I have sometimes wit- 
nessed a pulse that was tolerably strong at 
the commencement of bleeding, gradually 
lose its strength till it became nearly im- 
perceptible. A case of this kind made an 
impression on my mind, which no time can 
efface. A healthy young man, about twenty- 
eight years of age, was attacked while at 
stool with the usual symptoms ef cholera; 
he was instantly carried below, and while 
the pulse was still good, he had a vein 
opened first in one arm, and then in the 
other (that the disease might be subdued as 
quickly as possible), and at the same time 
the usual stimulaits were given ; but the 
pulse gradually became weaker and weaker, 
till, by the time he had lost about a pound 
of blood, it had nearly disappeared, and the 
fiow of blood ceased ; he died in little more 
than three hours from the time of the 
attack, 

The otherremedies which have been used 


in India, may be comprehended under the 
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stimulavts and antispasmodics, The 

ing are the most common :—ten grains 

of calomel, and one or two of opium, every 
half hour, or every hour; ether and lauda- 
Bum, or acetate of morphine, which is at} 
least @ third stronger than our laudapum, | 
ether and brandy, spirit of ammonia, sina- | 
pisms to the epigastrium, or friction with 
irit of ammonia, or the liquor ammonia 
P.; musk, camphor, blistering by means 

of nitric acid over the epigastrium, and, 
lastly, the warm-bath. I mention the warm- 
bath last, because it requires a word or two 
of comment. I am as little friendly to the 
use of the warm-bath (as it is usually ad- 
ministered) as I am tothe lancet. ‘The ex- 


the patients fell into ( » 
and in a few hours were quite well. From 
my success in these, 1 was induced to try 
this medicine in other cases, and I may say 
that it generally bad the effect of removing 
the vomiting. and spasms, although, like 
every other remedy in cases preceded 
diarrhga, it failed to cure the complaint. 
have called this diarrhea colliquative, be- 
cause the stools were thin and watery, and 
passed without the slightest griping or pain, 
I feel quite certain that this diarrhea, in 
some way or other, exerted an influence over 
the subsequent disease, and rendered it more 
cont onl 1 feel certain also, that if the 
int could be attacked when in this 


ternal application of heat is very well, if it| form (that is, before the spasms have come 


can be made while the patient is lying in a 
horizontal posture, but the obligation to sit 
up in a warm-bath, has several times, under 
my own eye, produced a degree of faintness 
or syncope, from which he was roused with 
the greatest difficulty; in some cases the 
pulse gave way when the patient was in 
the beth. and never returned ; a more effec- 
tual, and less hazardous, way of epplying 
heat, was employed by many when | was in 
India—viz. by means of ignited spirits; 
the patient was laid at full length on an 
open cane-work frame (similar to that of 
cane-bo chairs), supported by four 
feet like a bedstead, and over this was 
formed a kind of tilt by means of three or 
four curved hoops, covered by a blanket or 
counterpane sufficiently large to fall down to 
the ground at the sides and ends; under 
this, two or three saucers containing bura- 
ing spirits were placed, and the heat was ia 
this way raised to ulmost any degree, 

All, or nearly all, these various remedies, 
I have tried, and nearly the same observa- 
tion may apply equally to each, viz, that 
when the spasms or other characteristic 
sapere of cho'era, were not preceded by 

diarrhcee of which I have already spoken, 
these remedies generally succeeded in re- 
moving the complaint ; but where this pre- 
vious diarrhea existed, they were all inef- 
fectual. 

From a similar idea (that of removing 
stricture), I had recourse to the use of large 
doses of tartarised antimony ; and in the two 
first cases in which | employed it, it seemed 
to answer well, ‘I'wo men were brought to 
me at the same instant, with all the symp- 
toms of cholera, except the previous diar- 
rhea; they had violent spasms, vomiting, 
and cold clammy skia ; to each I gave six 
grains of tartrate of antimony (having ob- 
served that large doses of this mineral are 
not so apt to produce vomiting as small) ; 
the patients were put to bed and covered 
with bed-clothes ; in both cases the vomit- 
ing was suspended for an hour, and when it 
returned, it brought off a quantity of bile ; 


on), much good might be done towards pre- 
venting the subsequent attack, I do not 
know whether the disease, as it has shown 
itself in the Russian empire, resembles in 
this particular the cholera of Bengal, but 
if it do I should most earnestly recom- 
mend that some attempt should be made to 
stop the disease while in this incipient form, 
As soon as I discovered this feature of the 
disease in the ship to which I belonged, I 
recommended that orders should be given to 
men to apply instantly for medicine when 
they felt the diarrhea; and, in consequence 
of this order being given, I soon hed a num- 
ber of applicatious from men complaining of 
this affection of the bowels, and who, if they 
had not received this order, would have paid 
no attention to the diarrhea. To these I 
immediately ordered five grains of calomel, 
with one or two grains of solid opium, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the symptoms. I[ 
saw them again in an hour after, at which 
time, if the discharge had not stopped, the 
same dose was repeated, and in no instance 
where I had given this medicine, had | ever 
after an attack of cholera, Now it is very 
probable, that in many of these cases the 
disease never would have appeared, but it is 
also extremely probable that some would 
have had the complaint, as the symptoms in 
their cases exactly resembled those which 
preceded the fatal cases of cholera, I am 
aware how very difficult it will be to pre- 
vail on the lower class of people in private 
life to adopt this precaution ; but in the 
public services of the army and navy, where 
the benefit of medical advice is always at 
hand, it may easily be done; and as in law 
it is a maxim, that a bundred guilty should 
, rather than one innocent person 
should suffer, so in medicine the same 
maxim ought to hold equally good, that a 
hundred cases of spurious cholera should be 
treated unnecessarily, rather than that one 
should die for want of treatment, 
Before 
tion that the Chinese mode of treating this 
complaint, consists in giving, first, a warm 


roceeding further, I may men- 
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bitter infusion in large quantity, until the 
stomach is cleared out, and ~ tts giv- 
ing opium and camphor as long as the spasms 
continue. This mode of treatment, accord- 
ing to their own account, has been very 
successful. The bitter infusion I have my- 
self frequently tried, and have found it very 
useful in alleying the extreme irritability of 
stomach which is so symptomatic of the 
disease, but further than this I have not 
found it to answer. Indeed a Chinese phy- 
sician, having been shown on paper a de- 
scription of a real case of cholera morbus, 
and asked what he would do, honestly de- 
clared that he knew nothing that could save 
the patient, 

I have now, in as few words as possible, 
stated the various means that have hitherto 
been tried for the cure of this complaint, 
and I have candidly given my opiuvion re- 
specting their efficacy in removing the dis- 
ease, by which you will see that my faith in 
any mediciae hitherto employed, is by no 
means great—judging, at least, from my 
own experience. It would have been, there- 
fore, of very little use to have troubled you 
with the preceding remarks, except os a 

lude to a few observations which I beg 
eave to lay before you for vour considera- 
tion; and I shall be very happy, if 'what I 
am about to say can be of any use in throw- 
ing a new light on the nature of the disease, 
or on its mode of treatment. 


I. I have been frequently struck by 
the very great similarity which exists be- 
tween cholera morbus and the cold stage of 
intermittent fever. There is no doubt, that 
if the same cause produces both, that cause 
must, in cholera, be modified in a particular 
way, soas to become more depressing, or 
more overpowering, in its effects. In the 
cold stage of intermittents, the powers of 
life, though subdued for a time, rally, in 
general, of their own accord, whereas, in 
cholera morbus, the shock given to the sys- 
tem by the exciting cause (whether that be 
infection or contagion) is so great, that the 
powers of life are, 9s it weet overwhelmed 
by it. In order to place this similarity in a 
p light, let us fora moment examine 
the symptoms of the two complaints, and, 
as we are all agreed that cholera is a much 
more violent disease than intermittent fever, 
we shal] compare the mildest form of cho- 

with the worst form of ague. Cholera, 
in its mildest form, is characterised by a 
small pulse, coldness of the surface of the 
body, blue and lips, pale 
Vomiting an ing, and, lastly, spasms 
out a copious cold perspiration, uader 
= the powers of life, being often un- 


to struggle, at last give way. Intermit- 
tent fever characterised by 
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}coldness of the surface, blue nails snd lips, 


pale countenance, frequently vomiting, and, 
in many instances, when very severe, 
cramps and spasms. As a proof of these 
two last symptoms in intermittents, I shall 
make a short quotation from a paper in the 
Srd vol. of Medical Transactions, by Sir 
George Baker, givipg an account of the 
intermittent fever which raged in England 
from 1781 to 1785. Speaking of the fever 
of 1760-81, Sir George says, ‘‘ These fevers 
were in general no other than the common 
ague, but in the more inland counties of 
England, they were often attended with 
peculiarities extraordinary and alarming, for 
the cold fit was accompanied by spasms and 
stiffness of the whole body, the jaws being 
fixed, the eyes staring, and the pulse very 
small and weak ; in many cases delirium was 
added to spasm, under both which symp- 
toms the patient laboured quite to the end 
of the paroxysm, and though the senses re- 
turned when the fever subsided, yet a con- 
vulsive twitching of the extremities conti- 
nued, even in the intermissions, to such a 
degree, that it was not possible to distin- 
uish the motion of the artery at the wrist,” 
nd in the same paper is a communication, 
from Dr. Reynolds, in which, when speak- 
ing of the fever of 1782, he says, ‘“ Many 
had a low muttering delirium, two or three 
a laborious respiration, a few spasms and 
twitchings of the tendons,” 1 was first 
struck, | think, by the similarity of the two 
diseases, when the ship to which I belonged 
was visited by cholera in autumn 1827 ; we 
were at the time lying at Whampoa, about 
fifteen miles below Canton, Ilntermittent 
fevers were very prevalent throughout the 
fleet, but no ship, except that to which I 
belonged, was visited by cholera. We, 
however, lost several men by the disease, 
At that time a man hed an atteck of what 
appeared to every one to be cholera; he 
bad violent spasms, first in the tendons of 
the extremities, and afterwards in the shisha 
and abdomen; these were accompanied by 
vomiting, skin cold, and covered with a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and pulse small. He wag 
treated in the same way as I had treated 
some other cases of cholera, by means of 
tartrate of antimony, putting him to bed, and. 
covering him with bed-clothes, while fric- 
tion was employed to the limbs; after some 
time a shivering came on; his pulse began 
to rise, the spasms left, and a regular hot 
and sweating stage followed. Two days 
after, so far as 1 can remember, the same 
man had a similar attack at the same hour of 
the day, which went through alike course. 
Another man had an attack of cholera; 
his pulse became imperceptible, and after 
having bad most violent spasms, he sank 
into a state of stupor, in which he lay, I 


small pulse, | think, 


upwards of twenty-four hours ; he. 
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then had a shivering fit, and his pulse, and 
even the heat, began to return, but under 
this reaction the powers of life seemed to 
, and died in a 


hours, 

If then I may be allowed to suppose a 
case of of the worst kind, such as that 
descri by Sir George Baker, with 
“ spasms and stiffness of the whole body, 
the pulse being very small and weak, and 
convulsive twitchings of the extremities,” 
and in which the infectious or contagious 
miasma has been so modified by surround- 
ing circumstances as to produce a shock 
from which the powers of life are incapable 
of recovering, or, in other words, in which 
no reaction takes place, we shall then have 
the following symptoms: vomiting, cold- 
ness of the surface, face, blue nails and 
lips, and spasms of the tendons and muscles, 
terminating in death ; in fact, we shall have 
a case of cholera morbus. The cold perspi- 
ration, though not usually present in inter- 
mittent fever, would, I conceive, exist if 

spasms were great, or if the powers of 
life were unable to produce a reaction. 
Now, it may be objected to this, that the 
cases of cholera which we had in China 
were not genuine, otherwise the other ships 
of the fleet would have had the complaint 
also. To this I can only answer, that it 
a to me to resemble, in every re- 
spect, the cholera which I had seen in 
Bengal, with the exception, that the attacks 
were not, as in India, preceded by diarrhea, 
and that they were longer in running their 
course. But even allowing that we were 
mistaken in the complaint, and that it was 
ague, this will only prove that ague, in its 
worst form, will become as fatal as cholera, 
and moreover that it will become, in its 
symptoms, so similar to cholera as to be 
with difficulty distinguished from this dis- 
ease; but it may be farther objected, that 
if cholera be the same disease as ague, wh 
does it not follow the same course in all 
instances? Why is not the stage of de- 
pression in the Gomes followed by heat and 
— as in the latter? I have said 

re, that though the two diseases may be 
fundamentally the same, still the exciting 
cause in the case of cholera may, in some 
way or other, be so modified, as to become 
more over-powering in its effects; conse- 
quently, in many cases, no reaction will 
take place, for the powers of life are so 
depressed as to be unable to rally, and the 
patient sinks under the shock; and even 
when he recovers it is probable that either 
the particular modification which the in- 
fectious or contagious miasm may have un- 
dergone previous to entering the body, or 
the medicines employed for the cure, may 
have so altered ar course of the 
complaint ag to prevent, in many cases, the 


same succession of hot and sweating fits, 
as well as that regular recurrence of the 
complaint which we find in ague, But, 
after all, the disease, when it terminates 
favourably, generally ends in perspiration ; 
and in many instances, in I » & reaction 
similar to what takes place in ague was ob- 
served to occur, although this stage was 
much shorter and less severe than in the 
latter complaint. 

We are at present ignorant of what this 
modification consists, but we are equally 
ignorant of the reason why marsh miasm 
will in one person produce ague and in 
another continued fever; or whether the 
one and the other species of fever may not 
be propagated sometimes by inféction and 
sometimes by contagion. That the latter is 
occasionally the case with ague, as well as 
continued fever, is extremely probable from 
this circumstance, that the disease has been 
sometimes found to prevail to a great ex- 
tent in high situations, while the marshes 
below are exempt; this was the case with 
the fever of 1780, of which I have already 
spoken ; the disease was prevalent in the 
high lands of Lincolnshire, while the in- 
habitants of the fens below were compara- 
tively healthy. And such, I have no doubt, 
is the case with cholera, a disease similar 
to this having been long known to be indi- 
genous in the Island of Ceylon, where it 
probably arises’ from marsh exhalation; 
and yet it appears almost certain that the 
same disease has travelled through Asia and 


the Russian empire, propagated by con- 
tagion. 


II. I have thus endeavoured to explain, 
as shortly as possible, my reasons for sup- 
posing that cholera, in its nature, bears a 
very strong affinity to the worst forms of 
intermittent fever, and that the probability 
is; that like the latter it may be produced 
either by the infectious miasma arising from 
putrid stagnant marshes, or by the ‘conta- 
gion arising from bodies infected by thie dis- 
ease; that, produced by infection, it has 
been long known in Ceylon under the name 
of ** mort de chien,” and that it has lately 
travelled through India, Persia, and great 
part of the Russian empire, as a contagious 
disease. I shall now proceed tostate a plan 
of treatment, founded upon the idea that 


the exciting causes of cholera, like those of - 


fevers in general, are depressing in their 
nature, and either prodace (as Stahl, Hoff- 
man, and Cullen, supposed) a spasm of the 
extreme vessels, or, according to the theory 
of the ancient Greek school, act on the body 
by entering the blood through the medium 
of the lungs, and deteriorating it to such a 
degree as to render it unfit for the hae po 
of life. That the blood in cholera, also 


in the cold stage of intermittent, is dete- 
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riorated in quality I bave little or no doubt ; 
but I am not sure whether this deteriora- 
tion is caused by the introduction of a me- 
phytic air, or by a spasm, more or less com- 


plete, being produced on the extremities of 


the air-tubes in the lungs, by which the 
free passage of the oxygen of the air is pre- 
vented, the blood which circulates conse- 
quently losing its vivifying principle, and 
becoming really unfit for the support of life. 

It would be lengthening this paper to 
an unnecessary degree were I to give the 
reasons which have been at different times 
advanced in Ss or in opposition to, 
one or other of hypotheses respecting 
the proximate cause of fever, and it would 
be a farther waste of your time to give the 
results of experiments which have been 
made at various times by the first chemists 
in E » to show the effects produced on 
the blood by the introduction of oxygen gas 
into the lungs, I would only add, that it 


My plan of treatment, founded on this 
hypothesis, would consist in the introduc- 
tion into the lungs of a much larger quan- 
tity of oxygen gas than is usually inhaled. 

have already endeavoured to show, that 
the symptoms which cholera presents are 
such as may be naturally expected where 
the blood is suddenly deprived of its oxy- 
gen, whether that be occasioned by partial 
stricture on the air-tubes, or by the intro- 
duction of mephytic air; the plan, there- 
fore, which 1 should beg to propose, is to 
supply this want of arterialisation or oxy- 
dation in the blood, by the introduction into 
the lungs of prepared oxygen gas. It is 
well known that the effect of this gas, when 
received into the body by inhalation, is to 
produce a general glow, with flushing of the 
face and exhilaration of spirits; whether, 
therefore, my hypothesis respecting the 
proximate cause of the complaint be right 


or wrong, still, by making the patient inhale 


seems to be at present generally agreed, oxygen, we have every reason to suppose 
that by enpeleenge the blood ischanged | that we are applying to the body one of the 


from a dark to a vivi 


red hue, and becomes | most diffusible stimuli with which we are 


stimulating in its properties ; and that by acquainted. ‘This idea struck me two years 
the combination of this gas with the blood, | ago, and the longer [ think of it the more 


a degree of caloric is engendered, which 
becomes the source of heat to the body. 
Now it will only be necessary to repeat the 
symptoms of cholera, in order to show that 
in this disease there is an ee “— that 

gen is su to give; the » ine 
of pale; the lips, 
instead of red, are blue; the body, instead 


of being warm, is death-cold; and the r 


instead of being de- 
pre! 3 yawning takes place, the 
whole ono system is deranged. If we 
contemplate the energy by which the phe- 
nomena of life are kept up, either as depend- 
ing on a particular secretion from the brain, 
or as a power inherent in the brain itself, 
certain it is, that to keep this alive a con- 
stant stimulus to the brain is required, and 
this stimulus, probably, is arterial blood. 
Lf this regular application of arterialised 
blood he withheld from the brain, whether 
by stopping the fluid itself, as in tying the 
carotid, arteries, or by destroying its stimu- 
lating properties, as in cases of stricture on 
the air-tubes, the stoppage of respiration, 
or the introduction of mephytic gases, the 
result is, an almost instantaneous cessation 
of the phenomena of life, preceded fre- 
queatly by convulsions; or if the deterio- 
ration of the blood be gradual, as in fatal 
cases of what Laennec calls catarrhus pul- 
monalis, or chronic bronchitis (when death 
is caused by a copious secretion of mucus 
into the air-cells), we shall have symptoms 
2 Many respects similar to those of cho- 
lera, viz., coldness of the body, blue lips, 
pale face, and, in children, not uufrequently 
convulsions, 


I feel convinced, that by an early use of 
this gas we might produce a reaction in the 
system which would finally enable it to 
overcome the disease; at all events, it is 
a remedy that can do no harm, for it may 
be inhaled almost in a pure state, for some 
time, without producing any bad conse 
uences. 

During the employment of this remedy, 
I would by no means recommend the sus- 
pension of the other means of cure ; all these 
may be persevered in with the greatest ease. 
For example ; heat may be applied externally, 
medicines given by the mouth, and every 
thing conducted in the same way as if this 
gas were not used ; this will, therefore, be, 
in the first instance at least, an auxiliary 
stimulus, and if it be found to operate on 
the pulse in the way I am inclined to think 
it will, then, after a short time, this may 
be left off, while the other stimuli are con- 
tinued ; at all events, I should continue the 
oxygen gas until the pulse began to rise, 
when it might be laid aside. 


Harvey's Treatment or Govr.—Har- 
vey was a great martyr tothe gout, and his 
method of treating himself was singular. He 
would sit with bis legs bare, even if it were 
frosty weather, on the leads of Cockaine 
House, where he lived for some time with 
his brother Eliab, or put them into a pail 
of water, till he was almost dead with cold, 
and then he would betake himself to the 
stove ; and so it was done, ‘ 
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ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PRUSSIC ACID IN CHOLERA, 


By Rowent Gannen, Esg., House Sur- 
geon to St. Mary's Dispensary, Notting- 
ham, &c. &e. 


the prussic acid has disap- 
pointed the hopes of those who expected 
much from it in pulmonary diseases, yet in 
some morbid affections it certainly is a cu- 
rative agent of power. Few, with Brera, 
will give it in pneumonia; and the 
of phthisis is as relentlessly fatal as ever ; 
bat the extensive use of it by some practi- 
tioners of eminence, proves it may be 
trusted in several complaints ; and whoever 
has tried it in the sickness and epigastric 


pain so common in dyspeptic patients, will | peared 


not be sceptical of its efficacy. 

Observing the good effects of the prussic 
acid in this last affection, | was first led, 
about two months since, to administer it in 
the vomiting which is so distressing in cho- 
lera; and I was surprised and pleased to 
find that it almost immediately put a stop to 
the symptom. [| now have given it to many 
patients, as also bes my friend Mr. Valen- 
tine, surgeon to St. Mary’s Dispensary in 
this town, and in ali the cases a few minims 
of the acid have cured the vomiting. It 
may be given with safety to young children, 
It appears to alleviate all the other symp- 
toms of cholera, except the diarrhea, No 
doubt, in many of our patients, the sickness 
would have soon spontaneously ceased, 
bat this, 1 think, cannot be said of the fol- 
lowing cases :— 

case 1, 

E. H., a woman of a delicate constitu- 
tion, aged 25, came under my care July 18, 
1831, Three days before I saw her, she 
had been attacked with violent vomiting 
and purging. I found her labouring under 
much fever, and pressure at the epigastric 
region gave pain. Her pulse was soft, 
small,and rapid. Her tongue was covered 
with a yellow coat. She complained much 
of numbness in the legs and arms; her 
stools were dark and offensive, but were 
evacuated less frequently than they had 
been. The vomiting was not in the least 
abated, and had produced great debility. 
Effervescent medicines, and pills of calomel 
and opium, had been re: y administered 
before 1 saw her, and had been bled to 
twelve ounces, I directed two minims of 


had ceased after the second 


the vomiting 
‘|doge of the acid. She had taken and re- 


tained some we no pain in 
were relieved ; the diarrhwa was still con- 
siderable. Let her take directly pulv. rhei 
c. Dij. On the 20th she wes in every re- 
pe, On the @ist the vomiting re, 
turned, but in a less violent degree, and was 


immediatel by the prussic acid, 
effects of the complaint. 7) 


case 2, 

A. C., 30 years of age, robast in consti- 
tution, came under my care July 23, 1831. 
She bad been deranged in health for the 
last fortnight, and two days since took the 
measles, her children being ill of them. The 
day before I saw her, the eruption disap- 
, and in the evening she was sud- 


Mist. salin,, 3}, tertiis horis ; ; 
Pil, cum opio, gt, ¥, quinti 
qeaqua hora, a 
In the evening I found the vomiting and 
sickness increased by the bleeding. She 
had fainted every time she had been purged. 
I ordered a mixture, containing twelve 
minims of prussic acid, one-sixth part of 
which was to be taken every three hours. 
July 24. The vomiting ceased after two 
doses of the mixture, and bad not returned ; 
the other symptoms were relieved, She wes’ 
directed to put her feet into hot water at 


ghe. 

July 25. Great had been pro- 
duced by the pediluvium; this was sub- 
dued in a short time by common remedies. 

June 30, Convalescent, 


A case of cholera has just occurred, in 
which the vomiting and purging produced 
such prostration, that the patient’s life o 
peared in much danger. Three doses of 
acid were vomited the moment they were 
taken ; the fourth was retained, and ano- 
ther dose quite stopped the sickness, In 
similar cases, the system might readily be 
subjected to the influence of the semely in 
other =e than by being taken into the 
stomach, 


Nottingham, Aug, 14th. 
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enly seized with severe purging and vomit- 
ing. She complained of pain in the back ; 
there was tenderness ef the epigastrium and 
abdomen, and she had cramp in the legs. 
The stools were very dark, the tongue red, 
the throat sore, and the pulse was hard, 
amall, and frequent, 1 bled her to ten 
| ounces, and « blister was applied to the pit 
| of the stomach, 
ing i 
| head 
supp 
ears. 
whit 
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| tod 
rine 
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uasic acid to be given her every two twice 
| no in a dilute solution of gum acacia, well ; 
and one grain of opium and five of calomel,| = to hes 
The following day 1 was informed that < since 
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©} 
PARALYSIS AGITANS INTER- 
‘MITTENS, 


By Tuomas C.Gowry, M.D., Lic. B.C, 
Surg. Dublin. 


Tue following case seems to me to possess 
some singuler features; at least 1 have not 


Ann Travers, etat. 26, of san - 
mént, came to house Juve 18th, 
831, affected as follows :—lIovoluntary tre- 
moor of upper and lower extremities, con- 
tinving for about five of six minutes, occur- 
ring twice or thrice every hour, and attended 
loss of power of limbs ; 
re rapidly and spasmodically 
brought into contact dalag paroxysm, and 
tongue pou protruded, with a corre- 
ing sound, and inability to articulate , 
orbicular muscles of eyelids, during some of 
the paroxysms, are similarly affected ; pa- 
roxysm terminates in a heavy sigh, and 
sensation of sinking about precordia. Dur- 
ing intermission is able to raise hands to 
head, but this is done slowly, and with 
great consequent fatigue. There is vertigo, 
aviness of head, and great difficulty in 
supporting it erect on shoulders; noise in 
ears; pi is slow and feeble; tongue 
white and loaded ; avoresua and loss of ap- 
petite; sleep bad and disturbed by dreams 
and frightful imaginings ; bowels slow, ute- 
Tine functions regular, extremities cold, 
ting a livid and mottled appearance, 
directed my attention to the spine, when 
I found tenderness on pressure of lower cer- 
vical vertebra, but she does not direct at- 
to them herself, Treatment was as 
ws 


oa habeat statim bolum catharticum et 
is de die; pilulam ex calomelanos, gr. iii, 
et opii, gr. ss. Low diet. 


June 19. Remedies used as directed. 
ing operation of cupping hed frequent 
and severe returns of paroxysms ; only teo 
ounces taken by glasses, es fainting came 
on. Has bad no regular paroxysms since ; 
twice or thrice = tendency to shake ; slept 
well; tongue much cleaner ; can raise hands 
to head, but with fatigue. Cont, remedia. 
20. Has had a return of all the symptoms 


since yesterday. Tongue foul ; tenderness | the 


of cervical region has disappeared, but ex- 
ists in dorsal region. 
viginti sex regioni dorsali, et cont. pilule, 
21, Leeches and other as 
directed ; has had no well-marked parox- 
yom but a tendency to trembling ; bowels 
ve been well moved; tongue cleaner, 
and moist. 
Cont. pil, et utatur bol. cath. pro re natd, 
22, Is now perfectly free from all com- 
plaints. No return whatever of paroxysms ; 
slept well. Appetite returning; tongue 
clean; mouth touched by calomel. To con- 


tinue. 
July 5. No return whatever. Omit. re- 
media. 
g to date of this paper patient continues 
we 
Waterford, Aug. 5, 1831, 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
TWO NEW INSTRUMENTS 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
OBSTRUCTIONS 
IN THE 
LARGE INTESTINE. 
By Paty, Esq., M.R.C.S., London, 


Havino been requested by several medi- 
cal friends to inform them in what my 
mode of treating obstructions in the Ja 
intestine differs from that which is generally 
adopted, I forward for their information, 
and with the hope that the same knowled 
may be useful to some of your readers, 
enclosed sketch and description for jinser- 
tion in Tue Lancer, of instruments 
which, for some years past, I have ems 
played for the relief and cure of those for- 
midable be dieputed 

‘It will not, perhaps, isputed, that 
injection of fluids up the rectum, and the 
occasional employment of an instrument 
which would act as a dilator, and follow the 
serpentine direction of the bowel (if such 
an instrument could be discovered), are 
means well calculated for the relief and 
cure of those diseases, When the contrac. 
tion is situated at a distance from the anus, 
that bougies will not answer the last- 
menti of those conditions, is certain ; 
and I believe thet the instruments which 
I am about to describe are, at least, bet- 
ter adapted for those purposes than any 
hitherto known to the members of our pro- 
fession. My surprise is not excited by 

fatal accidents which have sometimes 


seen in any of the Dublin or Edinburgh 
Hospitals a case of palsy resembling it, nor 
ean I find an account of such a case in 
books :— 
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occurred from the employment of bougies. 


dead body, and observe whether the bowel 
is not pushed forwards upon the point of the 
instrument, as soon as it has been introduced 
four or five inches; or whether it is not 
prevented, in some instances, from passing 
any further by a fold of the bowel. Were 
force employed in the latter case, the in- 
testine would inevitably be perforated, and 
the point of the instrument pushed into the 
cavity of the abdomen. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter any further hére into the dis- 
cussion of this subject. .My principat ob- 
ject ia this paper is, to answer inquiries re- 
specting my instruments; the advantages 
of which will afterwards be more fully con- 
sidered and explained in a separate volume. 

The idea of constructing the hydraulic 
injector, which, in the strictest sense of 
the term, isa self-acting machine (a sy- 
ringe of any kind ia not), was suggested to 
me, by observing an experiment performed 
on the hydrostatic bellows; and I directed 
Mr. Day, of the Poultry, some years ago, 
to make me an injector like the one repre- 
sented in the sketch, with the exception 
that the recipient of the fluid was of a dif- 
ferent shape. As the good effects of this 
instrument depend as much upon the 
motion'‘of the fluid as upon its weight and 
pressure, I adopt the term hydraulic in 
peoheapee to hydrostatic; but whether the 

m Ihave fixed upon, or that which I 
have rejected, be the correct one, is, I con- 
sider a matter of littleimportance. It will 
be seen that I avail myself of that power 
which, when a syringe is employed, and 
after some portion of the fluid tee been in- 
jected, must be overcome by the pressure 
of the hand upon the piston rod. 

The recipient of the fluid A, which can 
be had of a size to hold from two to 
three pints, is, when filled, to be elevated 
above the seat of the night-table or water- 
closet, until the Jower stop-cock D is 
upon a level with the seat. pipe F is 
tLen to be introduced, not between the 
legs, but by the patient leaning towards 
tke opposite side. A sufficient pressure 
will be obtained by turning the lower stop- 
cock, the upper one having been previously 
opened, to propel the fluid into the intes- 
tine, and to keep up a regular stream, 
which can be managed by the lower stop- 
cock, to the will or feelings of 
the patient. e use of the upper - 
cock is, that the flexible tube C sting & 
unscrewed, as it is shown in the plate, from 
the recipient, by which the necessity of 
having any other vessel for carrying the fluid 
is removed. 


A little of the fluid should be| 


allowed to escape prior to the introduction 
of the pipe into the aous, in order to ex- 
clude air from the tube; and it may not 


fessional | be superfluous to mention, that the flexible 


tube is curved up, that its length might be 
represented in plate. 

As far as my knowledge extends, the in- 
strument I have just described is employed 
upon a principle never before applied for 
the cure of diseases of the rectum. I have 
been that on the continent, 

the purpose of enemas, a water-proof 
bag, of a funnel , is used, out of which 
the fluid is p with the hend from 
above, downwards; but pressure with the 
hand does not approach nearer to hydraulic 
pressure, than any old nurse who squeezes 
up a glyster with a bladder and pipe, or 
with an elastic bottle, does to a philosopher. 

A. in Fig. II is intended to represent the 
same tube, with another pipe at the end, as 
is reprpenstod by E, Fig. I. This will be 
found more convenient than the bent one, for 
patients in bed. 

The dilator A, Fig. III, ts a 
piece of ivory, turned of an ovoid shape, and 
B is a small flexible silver, or large pewter, 
wire. A small round piece of whalebone 
may sometimes be employed instead of a 
Wire ; when the former is used, it 
shouldbe put into hot water before the in- 
strument is introduced; for if this be not 
done, whalebone in itself possesses too 
much elasticity, I do not know that such 
an instrument has been before employed for 
obstructions in the rectum, It should be 
mentioned, however, that, on showing this 
instrument to a friend of mine, a surgeon, 
some time ago, he informed me that some- 
thing of the kind had been recommended 
to him, upwards of twenty years ago, for 
the same purpose, or for strictures in the 
urethra, by an old practitioner at Wey- 
mouth; and that seeing my instrument 
had brought again to his recollection the 
circumstance, which, for a great length of 
time before, he had forgotten, Sir Everard 
Home, I believe, employed an instrument 
with a bulbous extremity for strictures of 
the urethra; but I do not consider such an 
instrument better adapted for this disease 
than a bougie or metallic sound, as either of 
them cau be made to follow the exact course 
of that canal, 

The instruments above described, which 
I now recommend with the hope and belief 
that they will be found useful, may be pro- 
enred at J. Millikin’s, 301, Strand, or at 
F, Day’s, 37, Poultry. 


33, Boaverie-st., Fleet-st. 


: 


On the contrary, | — it most extraor- 
dinary that they do not happen more fre- 
quently ; for let any of your 
readers pass a bougie into the rectum of a 
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CASE OF a 
HYDROCEPHALUS, WITH EXTRA- 
ORDINARY PRECOCITY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet, 


Sir,—I beg to enclose you the accom- 
panying case, which, though I think it 
rust interest at any moment, Dpewt to me 
particularly worthy of attention at the pre- 
sent instant, when the miads of the pro- 
fession have been drawn to the considera- 
tion of the subject by a recent trial, some 
observations on which have appeared in 
different numbers of your valuable periodi- 
cal. lam, Sir, your obliged servant, 

C. M. Lyons, 

5, East-st., Brighton, Aug. 7. 


James Braden, a boy, aged seven yeers, 
was brought to me by his parents in No- 
vember last ; his appearance was that of a 
lad of ten years of age, while his head was 
much too even for that time of life. 
He was wasted excessively, his eyes were 
sunken, pupils dilated, and not easily af- 
fected by the stimulus of light; no strabis- 
mus; great obtuseness of expression in the 
entire countenance ; skin pale, or ratherofa 

ivid colour, excépt on the malar bones, 
ich were tinged with a hectic red ; surface 
of body cold to the touch; extremities very 
much so, though he does not complain of 
being cold ; I understand that he is usually 
thus. Pulse small, quick, tremulous, and 
sometimes intermitting ; tongue covered 
with a yellowish fur in the centre, but 
clean a the tip and edges; appetite bad ; 
bowels costive ; passes a large quantity of 
limpid urine, sometimes at night, without 
being conscious of it; sleep disturbed and 
heavy ; breathing stertorous ; speaks through 
his mouth, velum pendulum being very much 
relaxed ; this last phenomenon was not no- 
ticed until about eight months ago. On in- 
quiring the history of his case, I was in- 
ed that, at five years old, be was large 
for his age and healthy, and displayed con- 
siderable acuteness of intellect and memory. 
A year subsequently he was seized with a 
severe fever, and after his recovery had 
several attacks of diarrhea, which caused 
great emaciation, 

About eight months previous to my see- 
ing him, he began to complain of pain in 
his head, used to start in his sleep, and 
crying out, placed his hand on his forehead. 
For this he was repeatedly leeched, given 
purgatives of calomel and cathartic extract, 
and blistered with advantage. Had several 
epileptic fits during this time. 

I began by ordering him calomel, gr. ij, 
squills, ipecac., et pulv, ant, a. a granum in 
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ula hora somni sumenda et mane postero. 
Si. mag. sph. in 


Visited him the following day, and found 
that the medicines had ed briskly on 
him, and t away several dark-green 
stools mixed with scybille. I desired his 
head to be shaved, and superior portion of 
scalp to be rubbed with ant. tart. ung. 
fortiore;, the remainder to be washed three 
or four times a day with vinegar and water ; 
pifl and draught as before ; his diet, &c., to 
be ly attended to. 

@ continued for eight days evidently 
improvingtunder this mode of treatment. 
Qn the ninth morning I foutd him with a 
moré lively countenance than I had yet 
séen him wear; skin warm and slightly 


thirst considerably diminished ; also 

the quantity of urine he used to : 
bowels nateral ; 80, full, and strong ; 
popil more le of the influence of 
ight, speaks more naturally, but complains 
soreness of mouth and gums, which, with 
his face, were slightly swelled. Ordered 
every-thing to be continued as before, ex- 
cept that the calomel is to be diminished a 
grain in each dose. This was on Thursday. 

Saturday. Did not see him yesterday, 
as he lives at some distance. On calling 
this morning I found him stupidly asleep, 
and difficult to be roused. When awaken- 
ed he took some time to recollect himself, 
but then answered me collectedly. His 
tongue was covered with a white coat; 
pulse 90, small, and weak; swelling and 
soreness of mouth had disappeared, also all 
trace of mercurial fetor and salivation. 
On inquiring how he had passed the time 
since last visit, I was informed that he bad 
been given a small cup of beer on preceding 
day, and almost as soon as he had drunk it, 
became so violent as to require to be held 
in bed. He remained in that state for some 
time, then sauk into a heavy sleep, and con- 
tinued in it with intermissions up to the 
moment when [ saw him. Ordered a large 
blister to be applied to the back of his neck, 
and original pills and mixture to be re- 
newed. 

Being sent for by a patient, whom I could 
not leave, I saw no more of him until the 
next day at two o'clock p.m., when his 
father came to me, and informed me that he 
had spent the Jatter part of the night in a 
very restless manner, and about seven a.m. 
was seized with a fit of an apoplectic cha- 
racter rather than epileptic; this continued 
for some time, he then recovered, and shortly 
after falling asleep remained in that state 
until one p.m., when he was attacked with 
another. I visited him on the instant, and 
found him articulo mortis. He died within 
an hour. 


—_ tengue clean; appetite much im- 
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PROLAPSUS ANI. 


Post-Mortem Examination.—Having ob- 
tained permission to examine the body, I 
did so in the presence of Dr. Bailey, in- 
spector of the coast blockade, and Mr, Law- 
rence, su to Brighton division, to 
both of whom | feel deeply indebted for 
their time and able assistance. On strip- 
ping the body, we were all struck with its 
uncommon h; having tried it with a 
rule, we found it measured four feet eight 
inches. The circumference of his head, 
before the integuments were removed, was 
one foot eleven inches, Only two of his 
milk teeth, the superior incisors, were 
shed, and those occupying their places were 
loose. All the rest of his body, with the 
exception of his chest, which was slightly 
prominent, was in fair proportion, unul we 
came to the organs of generation. The 
penis was rather more then four inches in 
Jength, aud the glans upwards of an inch 
and a quarter in circumference ; the testes 
about the size of a bantam’s egg ; the pubis 
was covered with dark-brown hair of con- 
siderable length and stiffness, On inquiring 
of the father, I was informed that he pre- 
sented the same appearance when he was 
litle more than five years old, and that it 
had rather diminished than increased during 
the last six months. I asked if he had 
shown any salacious propensities, and was 
told that he had to a considerable degree. 
The calvarium being removed, the super- 
ficial veins were found congested, but the 
internal ones blanched and flaccid. The 
brain itself was of a firm and healthy struc- 
ture until we reached the corpus callosum, 
the superior surface of which peeled off 
along with the arachnoid membrane that 
was reflected over it, and seemed (as it 
were) completely decomposed; but this 
tamollissement could not be traced into any 
other of the brain, except the fifth 
ventricle. In the ventricles were effused 
about six ounces of serum. The cerebellum 
appeared healthy. ‘Ihe friends here de- 
clined permitting us to prosecute the in- 
vestigation any farther; we were therefore 
obliged to forego our hopes of examining 
the other cavities, 

Before I conclude this paper, I would 
beg, Mr. Editor, to make one or two obser- 
vations which struck me at the time of the 
examination, with the hope of eliciting in- 
formation on the subject. Are we to look 
on the extraordinary development of both 
avimal and mental functions, which we see 
in this case, as the remote causes of the dis- 
ease ; or are we rather to consider them as 
the consequences of a morbidly excited 
State of the nervous system originally evi- 
dent irom those phenomena, though in no 
Other manner apparent? ‘This, Sir, is, iv my 
opinion, a question of no mean importance, 


the result must have a effect on 
our future mode of ng similar cases. 
Again, Sir, | would ask you, or those readers 
of your periodical who may favour this case 
with an attentive perusal,—Have you often 
met with a similar sudden removal of all 
trace of mercurial action on a renewed at- 
tack of the original inflammation? As to 
the exciting cause I shall make no observa- 
tion upon it, being perfectly satisfied of its 
adequacy in a system so highly predisposed 
from previous disease ; but I will confess that 
another similar case has never met my ob- 
servation in my own practice, or as recorded 
in that of others. Lastly, Sir, the appear- 
ance of ramollissement in the corpus callo- 
sum is one to which I would beg to draw 
your attention. Should, Sir, this case, or 
those hurried observations, elicit any notice 
from you or your correspondents, it will be 
a source of gratification to me. 


PROLAPSUS ANI, 


WITH THE POWER OF THE SPHINCTER EX- 
TINCT,—OPERATION FOLLOWED BY A 
NEARLY-FATAL BLEEDING.* 


Tue oy of a military man of rank, livi 
at a fashionable watering-place, consul 
me, by the advice of her physician, for a 
falling down of the bowel of an immense 
size; and which was almost constantly pro- 
lapsed, as even standing for a moment 
would effect its descent. ihe lady was old, 
and of a very relaxed habit. The protruded 
part was replaced easily, and the clenched 
fist would, with equal ease, have followed 
through a sphincter which had vo trace of 
the power of contraction left. There was 
nothing unsound in the canal of the gut, nor 
stricture of it, which last affection I have 
seen to produce a protrusion of the lower 
part of the bowel. 

In this case, the cause was, probably, the 
long-continued action of purgative medi- 
cines, in which injurious habit she had in- 
dulged for many years. 

There was very little of loose integument 
about the verge of the anus, and from this , 
circumstance, together with the destruction 
of the power of the sphincter, there were but 
slight bopes of a cure, though there might 
be of some amendment, from an operation. 
1 explained this to the husband, who, how-' 
ever, at the desire of the physician, wished 
that a trial might be made. Lodgings were 
procured, and it was done. Taking some 
points of slightly-projecting skin fora guide, 
considerable portions were raised from the 
inner margin of the anus, so that a wound 
was left which nearly sutrounded it; no 
bleeding then took place, and after a com- 


* From Mr, Fletcher’s Med.-Chirurg. Notes, p> 49° 
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press and bandage were applied, I left the 
patient in bed, under the care of a pupil, to 
attend particularly to any hemorrhage that 
might probably ensue from so extensive a 
circumcision of skin. He remained with 
the patient for an hour, but unluckily, a 
feeling of false modesty prevented him 

examining the bandages before he left. 

About two hours afterwards J was sent 
for in baste ; she was said to be bleeding 
to death. ‘Though cautious in taking the 
necessary steps to prevent secondary he- 
morrhage, yet was the surprise at the spec- 
tacle before me, from so trivial an opera- 
tion, ouly exceeded by the shock it excited, 
and the train of paiuful feelings which fol- 
lowed. My own responsibility (for in this 
Operation it was justifiably stated there was 
no denger, or risk of life), the rank of the 

ient, and her obvious and immediate 

ger, from the error of the pupil, created 
pee re may be better conceived than 
described. She was lying upon her back— 
motionless, or with a little tossing of the 
arms, muttering incoberently a few broken 
words—cold, with a blanched and ghastly 
expression of countenance, pulse scarcel 
to be felt. ‘The bed smelt strongly of blood, 
and, on turning down the clothes, she lay 
—s in it, steam from which e rose, 
and yielded, by association, a horrid and 
sickening impression of her fate. I first 
ed down her throat a large quantity of 
Y and then proceeded to examine the 
wound ; it did not bleed. More brandy 
was given; she was well covered with 
blankets, and hed bottles of hot water ap- 
plied to her feet. A small vessel at length 
showed itself on the right side of the anus, 
which was secured. ‘The pulse rose, warmth 
ensued, and with great attention and abun- 
of stimuli, she became safe, after an 
immense loss of blood, at seventy years of 
age, from the bleeding of a small artery, of 
some hours’ duration. 

Happy would it be for reckless young 
Operators to meet with so salutary a lesson 
in early practice ; it would not be soon for- 

ten: thus teaching, better than rules, 
necessity of the most rigorous attentiou 

*to the precautions for the prevention of 
secondary hwmorrhage, and to an early de- 
tection when it does take place, which last 
was here altogether overlooked by the 


Pepi. 

operation succeeded in restraining 
the better than was expected. 
The bowel descended in some degree after 
the healing of the wounds, when she was at 
the water-closet, to the extent perhaps of 
one-fifth of its former size. With the aid 


of a spring truss, with a spherical pad, the 
prolapsus ever afterwards was very tolerab! 

manageable; the 
about without its 


patient could now w 
Tecurrence. 


CONGENITAL HERNIA. 


STRANGULATED, IRREDUCIBLE, CONGENITAL 
HERNIA, 


IN WHICH THE TESTICLE WAS DISTINGUISH- 
ABLE EXTERNALLY.—THE OMENTUM 
REMOVED. * 


A maw from Painswick was admitted 
under my estimable predecessor with a scro- 
tal hernia, of which the following history 
was given, That he had a rupture in bis in- 
fancy which was cured, but that some yeara 
ago it returned, since which he had never 
been able to return it into the belly, but 
thet the tumour always remained in the 
scrotum ; that five days ago, in straining, a 
greater quantity of protrusion took place, to 
the extent of twice its former size ; that he 
vomited and had pain in his belly, which 
symptoms were relieved by a medi- 
cine, and although easier, still there were 
pain and tenderness about the lower part of 
the belly near the ring. 

The tumour was very large, rather long 
than round: at the bottom and posterior 
part of it the testis was plainly distinguish- 
able. The whole tumour admitted of very 
rough handling without giving pain, except 
at the ring, w there was a substance 
like a small rope, hard and tender to the 
touch, There was evidently a sense of 
fluctuation. The patient had now no pain 
or tenderness of the abdomen: the pulse 
was feeble and quick, although he walked 
about the ward as if nothing ailed him. A 
large dose, first of opium and then of calo- 
mel, was given, and purgative injections or- 
dered. On the following day, no stools 
having been procured, it was repeated with- 
out effect, and as tenderness and pain had 
returned over the abdomen, it was deemed 

y to operate, after a trial of the 
tobacco enema. ‘The operator had express- 
ed his belief that the hernia was omental, 
from the mildness of the symptoms, and 
from its giving no pain in handling, except 
at its posterior part, where the tenderness 
of the testis d its He 
was right. It was an immense omental 
hernia in the tunica vaginalis, with the tes- 
tis enveloped only in the tunica albuginea. 
There was some water in the tunica vagina- 
lis. The omentum was discoloured in many 
parts, and had an assemblage, in places, of 
hard round Jumps. Strong ropes of adhe- 
sion, as large as the litile-finger, bound it to 
the tunica vaginalis, and besides these, a 
large portion of the omentum was strangu- 
lated by a ring of its own substance, low 
down in the cavity. Through this ring ® 
large proportion of it bad slipped, as in 
intus-susception. Higher up in the sac the 
adhesions were every-where strong, uniting 


* From Mr. Fletcher’s Med,-Chirusg, Notes, 7). 
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CASES OF ENGLISH CHOLERA. 


it by firm bands to the omentum. ll these 
were torn with the fingers, or cut with the 
knife. After searching with the former the 
inguinal canal, and freeing all within reach 
of it, the operator expressed his belief that 
the whole of the omentum had fallen out of 
the abdomen, as he could feel the margin of 
its connexion in the abdomen with some in- 
testine. Portions, discoloured and indurat- 
ed, were removed by the knife, and as the 
back part of the sac became exposed, a 
substance was discovered looking like in- 
testine. It was the spermatic chord, with 
its vessels very large and varicose. The 
operator now endeavoured to return the re- 
mainder of the intestine into the belly, but 
its bulk was still so great that he failed in 
his attempt to pass it through the ring. 
Being unwilling, as he said, to enlarge the 
opening, that the patient might be better 
secured from the risk of a future descent, 
he now preferred cutting away the whole 
omentum, excepting indeed a very small 
ion of it, which slipped into the belly. 
— the attempt to reduce the protruded 
part, the patieut complained of severe pain. 
The wound was closed with stitches, On 
the following day there was pain in the 
belly and some fever. The upper stitches 
were cut, and he took opening medicine, 
which acted. For many days his pulse was 
120; he complained of some soreness and 
27 along the chord. When the wound 
ad nearly closed he spoke of pain and ten- 
derness also in the iliac region, and some 
swelling and hardness were certainly to be 
felt there, which disappeared altogether on 
his being leeched and purged. Discharged 


The case is interesting, from the testis 
being found so readily behind the protru- 
sion, which writers on this subject say can- 
not be cone,—from the circumstance of the 
spermatic chord being so enlarged as to look 
like intestine, which, to a young operator, 
might have been embarrassing,—from the 
extraordinary strength, size, and extent of 
the bands of adhesion of the omentum, 
which last Was cut from the sue,—aud from 
the very extensive dissection aud rough 
usage of the parts not being followed by any 
considerable inflammation—of which this 
case is a second example. For it is very 
probable that the pain and tenderness near 
the iliac region, some days subsequent to 
the operation, were from a piece of omentum 
in a state of inflammation from another 
cause ; viz. it regained the abdomen with 
rather a large ligature placed somewhat 
roughly, upon one of its divided vessels, 
and the eud of which was leit out of the 
wound, 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Having received my monthly sup- 
ply of your excellent work, I have read 
with much pleasure an account of a case of 
English cholera successfully treated by Dr. 
Roe and Mr. Walsh ; should that case not 
be sufficient to allay the anxiety manifested 
upon the subject, I have sent you an ac- 
= of two cases, which I have lately met 
wi 


CASE 1. 


—— Cartwright, aged 56, a labourer, had 
been quite well, and at work as usual on 
the 14th of June. On his return home in 
the evening he felt very thirsty, and drank 
plentifully of cold water; soon after going 
to bed, he was attacked with a most violent 
vomiting and purging, accompanied in a 
short time with cramps of the extremities, 
which continued to increase in ——— 
and severity until about four a.m., when 
was called to him. I found him in the fol- 
lowing state:—His countenance anxious ; 
pulse almost imperceptible ; extremities, 
and the whole surface of the body, cold ; 
tongue dry ; respiration hurried; had been 
purged three times within the last half 
hour; the discharge copious, watery, and 
of a greenish colour; did not vomit at the 
time I saw him; had no pain upon press- 
ing the abdomen ; cramps of the arms, legs, 
and hands—in fact, of every part so violent, 
that when seized with them he was drawn 
together like a ball, and rolled upon the bed 
in the greatest agony. I administered im- 
mediately a draught containing one drachm 
of laudanum and one drachm of ether, which 
remained upon the stomach. 

At half past five a.m., his bowels were not 
purged, neither did he vomit; but as the 
pulse continued very feeble, the cramps as 
frequent and violent, and the skin cold, [ 
considered it necessary to repeat the 
draught, and also directed him totake thirty 
minims of /audanum and one drachm of ether 
every half hour, 

At eleven a.m., his pulse had increased 
in strength; his skin was warm ; bowels 
not purged ; cramps not frequent or severe. 
Ordered the medicine to be repeated every 
two hours. 

At four p.m., I found him so much im- 
proved that | discontinued the medicines, 
Ihe following morning his bowels were 
moved once ; he continued to improve, and 
| had the satisfaction of soon seeing him 
perfectly recovered; there was not any 
other person attacked by the complaint in 


the house or neighbourhood, 
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case 2. 

James Walker, about 36 of age,a 
lime burner ; his bowels had been disorder- 
ed for some time, for the relief of which he 
had taken aperient medicine. 

On the 12th of July, whilst at work upon 
the lime-kiln, he was attacked by violent 
vomiting and purging. | was sent for, and 
visited him as speedily as possible; his 
countenance expressed great anxiety ; pulse 
was very feeble, extremities cold and cramp- 
ed—in short bis symptoms so nearly resem- 
bled Cartwright’s, that | should intrude too 
much on your time were I to describe 
them ; suffice it to say, that the same means 
were used, attended with the like success. 
The house contained a large family, none of 
whom were affected by it. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

E Ws. H. w. Witson. 

West Ayton, near Malton, 

Aug. 14, 1831. 

[ Mr. Wilson’s enclosure has been handed 

to the secretary. ] 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, August 20, 1831. 


Havine escaped, for the present, from 
the ‘‘ descensive circle,” we pause to direct 
the attention of the profession to another 
subject in Mr. Gaeen’s pamphlet, namely, 
his ‘‘ PLAN for the improvement and bet- 
ter government of the profession.” We 
shall describe in his own words :— 

1.—That the government of the Col- 
lege should be vested in a President, a Su- 
preme Council, and a General Council. 

« @,—That the Supreme Council should 
consist of the president and twenty mem- 
bers, who should have the entire manage- 
ment of the affairs of the College, and the 
conducting of exawinations. 

“ 3.—That the members of the Supreme 
Council shculd appoint its own members 
from the General Council, and consist oniy 
of those who do not practise midwifery, nor 
dispense medicines. 

4.—That the General Council should 
consist of the members of the Supreme 
Council (twenty), and forty additional 
members, twenty of whom should be under 
the obligation not to practise midwifery, nor 


twenty of PRACTITIONERS—mak- 
ing the total number of the General Council 
sixty-one. 

5.—That the General Council should 
appoint its own members.” 

Certain of these words we bave placed in 
italic and capital characters, in order that 
their obvious meaning may at once strike 
the reader, and that they may be referred 
‘to with the greater facility. 

Of the plan thus propounded, Dr, Joun- 
son speaks in the following encomiastic 
terms, in the July number of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review :— 

“It will be evident that this plan does 
not differ very essentially from that which 
has been recently proposed by other medi- 
cal reformers, under the title of ‘ Tue 
Lonpon Cottece or Mepicins.’ As 
being much more likely to succeed, if con- 
sented to, and assisted by the ‘ rowers 
THAT BE,’ we would strenuously advise a 
general movement in the profession to pro- 
mote the measure. If there be any life or 
spirit in the ranks of medical society, we 
call upon them to unite on this important 
occasion, and by a wise, temperate, but firm 
petition to the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, or even to the legislature, endea- 
vour to bring about such a union, such a 
concours, as that proposed by Mr. Green. 
No man is better qualified to preside over 
an association of the profession for this pur- 
pose, than the distinguished surgeon last 
mentioned, and if they do not call a meet- 
ing and invite him to the chair, they deserve 
to remain in disunion, disgrace, and deri- 
sion, to the end of the chapter. A com- 
mittee of physicians, surgeons, and general 
practitioners, should be instantly formed to 
deliberate and act on this all-important mea- 
sure. Now is the time! Let no petty jea- 
lousies distract our councils. Let the re- 
formers who have taken the field, unite their 
efforts with those of more moderate, but 
more feasible principles, and the victory 
will be certain, With such aman as Mr. 
Green for president, the brightest orna- 
ments of the profession in town and coun- 
try will hasten to offer their support, and 
contribute in every possible way to the par- 


amount objects of reform. We repeat it, 
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point to ensure it success. All party feel- 
ing should be detruded from a convocation, 
where the universal good of the profession 
is the end in view.” 

Well, such is the prawn, and such is the 
reception it has met with from Dr. Joun- 
son, who, it is quite certain, by his recent 
conduct, has shown himself to be every way 
friendly to the cause of MEDICAL REFORM. 
Argument would be almost out of place in 
considering such a scheme as this, unless, 
indeed, it were the argumentum ad absur- 
dum. Let us, therefore, reduce the scheme 
to practice, and see how it would work: 
This, be it remembered, is a plan for pro- 
moting harmony amongst the whole body 
of surgeons, medical and non-medical—a 
a scheme of ‘* ordered unity,” which, 
throughout all generations, is to preserve 
distinction without separation,” 

We will now, then, suppose that a Col- 
lege of Suncrons—for, be it recollected, 
this is no College of Mepictne after all, no 
scheme which provides for including phy- 
sicians and apothecaries, a great and fatal 
defect in itselfi—was instituted, and the 
members were met in convocation, consist- 
ing of, in strict conformity with Mr, Gregn’s 
proposals, 

The President 1 
The Supreme Council (all pungs & Bats) 20 
First: class of General Council (Pufes 

General practitioners 20 


Making a total of ..........-. 61 
The President opens the business by beg- 
ging the members to proceed according to 
their notices of motion, upon which up gets 
Mr. Henry Earte, and after some six or 
eight sentences of insipid twaddle, insult- 
ing to the great mass of the profession, con- 
cludes by moving 


‘© That no member of the College en- 
gaged in midwifery, or dispensing his own 
prescriptions, shall be permitted to perform 
any operation in surgery, unless in the pre- 
sence of a hospital surgeon, or in the pre- 
sence of a surgeon not engaged in the ‘ sub- 
ordinate’ duties of the professiun.”’ 


Motion seconded by Sir Buiz- 
arp, and put to the vote by the Presi- 
DENT. 

For the motion ........+ 40, 

(Consisting, of course, of the hospital 
surgeons and pures, forming the Supreme 
Council and first class of the General 
Council.) 

Against the motion...... 20, 

(Consisting of the general practitioners.) 

Majority in favour of sats and puns 20. 

Let us try it again. Mr. Toutmry, of 
Hackney (general practitioner), proposes the 
following motion :— 


** That general practitioners be permitted 
to charge from five to twenty shillings for 
each visit, and that they be permitted to 
call in each other in consultation, with 
out incurring the displeasure of the Su- 
preme Council, and without running the risk 
of having their names erased from the list 
of members.” 


Seconded by Mr. Garrsxitt (general 
practitioner), of Rotherhithe. 

For the motion ........ 20, 
(Consisting of the general practitioners.) 
Against the motion .... 40, 
(Consisting of the pats and rungs.) 
Majority against the motion in favour of 
Bats and Pures, 20. 


Oh, happy scheme! Thrice happy pro~ 
posal for protecting the interests and Jalanc- 
ing the powers of the members of the medi- 
cal profession! If this be “ unity” and 
* justice,” we exhort Mr. Green to ex- 
plain to us what constitutes dis-union and 
in-justice, 

It is difficult to conceive the train of rea< 
soning which could have induced the author 
to throw out such a proposal for the con- 
sideration of his professional brethren. If 
Mr. Green were really in earnest, if he 
were really desirous that such a scheme 
should be put in operation, we should be 
compelled to believe that he has not suffi« 
cient power and vigour of mind to treat the 
subject as its importance deserves, or that 
he bas not bestowed upon it sufficient ate 
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tention to enable him to comprehend in 
what should consist the first principles of 
medical government. Upon this point, how- 
ever, we are somewhat relieved from what 
at first was a painful perplexity, by a con- 
fession made by the author upon the de- 
merits of the plan—at least by an acknow- 
ledgment of its incompleteness as compared 
with a system of management conferring an 
equality of privileges, like that of the Lon- 
pon Corcece or Mepicine. 

It is impossible not to notice that the 
scheme which Mr. Green here recommends 
for regulating the profession is, in several of 
its prominent arrangements, already adopt- 
ed in the College of Surgeons—virtually 
we have the plan in operation already. 
How? it will be said. Why thus, Mr. 
Garen divides his College into three 
classes— 

Supreme Council, 20 (pures). 

First class of General Council, 20 (pures). 

Second class of General Council, 20 
(general practitioners). 

His “ President and Supreme Council” 
are represented by the President and junto, 
making twenty-one; his first class of the 
General Council is represented by the gang 
of London hospital surgeons, and their toad- 
eaters ; and his second class is represented 
by the “ commonalty of the same College.” 
What then do we want of such an akered 
charter as Mr. Green proposes to obtain 
from the Legislature, for power of every 
kind is already in the possession of those 
who style themselves “ pure” surgeons, of 
whom rorty would be included even in 
his General Council of sixty; therefore 
the only privilege, under his system, which 
the general practitioners, or, as we have 
frequently correctly styled them, the rea/ 
surgeons of the community, could possess, 
would be the honour conferred upon twenty 
of them, of allowing them to sit in the 
descensive circle,” where they woul? 
have the unmixed pleasure of finding them- 
selves always in a minority in every ques: 


tion relating to their department of the 
profession, or rather relating to forty-nine 
fiftieths of the members of the College; in 
a word they would e-er find themselves at 
the bottom of the “ circle,” and severely 
pressed upon by the insolent “ pures,” 
Surely a new charter is not wanted to ratify 
an arrangement which has been so long 
recognised within the walls in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. As a first condition, mark, ronty 
out of the sixty are to be such very “‘ pure” 
surgeons, that they are not only not to be 
permitted to prepare the medicines direct- 
ed in their own prescriptions, but they are 
commanded, under a threat of exclusion, to 
renounce the practice of midwifery. 
Observe ; the charter would contain the 
names of the first sixty-one in conformity 
with the rules laid down by Mr. Garren 
himself, and afterwards in compliance with 
the same order—that is, under the restric- 
tion that there should be in the whole only 
twenty practitioners in medicine and mid- 
wifery, the General Council wou'd go oa 
electing the members of its own body, with 
a majority, and two to one always in favour 
of the ‘* pures;” and in like manner the 
members of the ‘* Supreme Council” would 
fill up the vacancies in that body under a 
law positively forbidding them to elect into 
that department even one general practi- 
tioner! And thus constituted, the “ Su- 
preme Council should,” to use Mr. Green's 
own words, ‘‘ have the entire management 
of the affairs of the College, and the con- 
ducting of examinations.” Now we would 
ask, if there be a sober-minded man in the 
profession who will contend that such an 
iniquitously-partial system as this could 
have any otber effect than that of producing 
the strongest and most ungovernable dis- 
satisfaction, If Dr. Jouxson will again 
direct his attention to the subject for only 
a few [moments, we are convinced he will 
acknowledge that he wrote in haste, with- 
out due investigation, and that the entire 
proposal is neither more nor less than an 
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ill-arranged scheme, which, if carried into 
effect, would petpetuate noching but injus- 
tice and strife. 

It would be dealing unfairly with Mr. 
Green did we not advert in this place to the 
confession, already noticed, of the incomplete- 
ness of his plan. If,” says he, a petition 
for such a charter were presented to me as a 
minister of state appointed to consider its 
provisions, I should pause before I granted 
it; for I should he led to reflect on the state 
of the whole medical profession, and con- 
sidering its vital importance to the state, 
its objects and purposes, I should come to 
the conclusion that however desirable it 
might be for its practical administration 
that its departments should be distinguished, 
yet from the unity of its character and pur- 
poses, they could not be divided, Instead, 
therefore, of any partial alteration or regu- 
lation, I should advise that one faculty of 
medicine be constituted, with such powers 
and admiuistrative regulations as would 
render it efficient in prometing the science, 
and controlling the practice, of medicine, in 
all its branches, as a great interest of the 
state. Ofthis faculty, the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, as representing the 
great leading distinctions of the profession, 
would form the co-ordinates. In order to 
the admission of candidates to either it might 
be required that they should have passed 
through the same course of study, which 
should be upon the most extended plan of a 
liberal and professional education, and that 
the examinations for ascertaining their pro- 
ficiency should be conducted by both ; and 
that then from the candidate expressing his 
wish to enrol himself in either, as intending 
to devote himself practically to one or other 
branch pre-eminently, whether medicine or 
surgery, such additional proofs of compe- 
tency might be required as might show that 
he was entitled to the desired privilege ; 
and thus the practical distinction between 
medicine and surgery would be acknow- 
ledged, whilst their scientific unity would 


be preserved. Out of both would then 
naturally arise a third department, partak- 
ing of the character of each,—that of mid- 
wifery. ‘This might have its separate hoard 
or institute, and the candidates for admis- 
sion, having the same basis of general edu- 
cation, would follow a similar rule for the 
enrolment of its members, by requiring a 
special skill and knowledge in this depart- 
ment of the profession. 

“ Next, as conjoining the functions of all 
three, the class of general practitioners 
would find its place: their institute form- 
ing a department of the faculty, which 
would in like manner regulate the admis- 
sion of candidates, their education and quali- 
fications, and watch over the affairs of their 
particular branch of the profession.” 

If Mr. Green were a minister of state 
this is the scheme which he would present 
to the medical profession as the beau ideat 
of medical government. 

Although an experienced and an accom- 
plished surgeon, Mr. Garren is yet but a 
youthful reformer; hence we must pardon 
the nonsense, otherwise inexcusable, which 
is exhibited in this proposal. The leaven 
of the old system sticks fast to Mr. Green ; 
and it would appear that, notwithstanding 
all his good intentions, it is not in his power 
toshake it off. Pride and prejudice, even 
in the nineteenth century, are terrible ob- 
structions in the paths of science and truth, 
* The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
would be the co-ordinates of the faculty, and 
thus the practical distinction between me- 
dicine and surgery would be acknowledged ’’! 
What a Gothicism! Surgery is one of the 
curative branches of medicine, and the 


term implies nothing more than some manual 
operation ; is it, therefore, Mr. Green's 
desire that the ‘‘ pure” surgeon shall be 
purely a mechanic, and relinquish the study 
of medicine immediately on acquiring the 
There can be no “ scientific 


diploma ? 
unity” while such barbarous and arbitrary 
distinctions are preserved, Mr, Green 
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calls himself a “ pure” surgeon, but does 
he confine his labours to diseases which are 
situated externally, or which require for 
their cure the application of manual skill? 
We dare swear that he is consulted more 
frequently for the cure of internal than of 
external maladies, and how rarely does he find 
that it is in his power to treat even an ex- 
ternal disease scientifically, without a care- 
ful and judicious solution of remedies for in- 
ternal use. Hence, what Mr. Green deno- 
minates a “ practical distinction” between 
medicine and surgery, is regarded as only 
nominal by those very writers and practi- 
tioners who are so frequently contending for 
their practical distinction. 

But out of the two “‘ co-ordinates ” is 
to come a third department—a kind of fun- 
gus upon one of the trunks—the knot of 
practitioners in midwifery. Now if those 
gentlemen who confine themselves to this 
department of the profession arise “ owt” of 
the ‘ co-ordinates,”—that is, if they con- 
sist of the offspring resulting from the ma- 
trimonial connexion between physicians and 
surgeons, why should the children be less 
favoured thnn the parents, and why should 
respect cease at the point where utility to a 
particular branch of the community com- 
mences? Is it more respectable, more 
scientific, more advantageous to the com- 
munity, for a surgeon to operate for the cure 
of fistula in ano in the male, than for him to 
extract a foreign body from the uterus in the 
female? Is it more respectable or more 
honourable to control an hemorrhage from 
the rectum than hemorrhage from the 
vagina ? Doubtless midwifery is an ex- 
ceedingly important feature in the practice 
of medicine, but to erect men into an exclu- 
sive class because they have happened to 
make it their particular study, would be as 
preposterous as to deny a lithotomist cer- 
tain privileges because he bad happened to 
remove a stone from the female bladder. If 
Mr. Green discharge his duties as he 
ought, scarcely @ day can elapse without 


his being called upon to perform some ope- 
ration in that very department which he 
affects to stigmatise, and to represent as 
placed beyond the limits of his ‘‘ descensive 
circle.” This subject will by and by be 
taken up on personal grounds, when Mr. 
Green will find that he might have chosen 
a more able and consistent monitor than that 
conceited, crotchety, knight, Anrnony 
Caruisie. 

Notcontented with separating those gen- 
tlemen who may be skilled in obstetric me- 
dicine from the society of the ‘‘ co-ordi- 
nates,” the class of gencral practitioners as 
conjoining the functions of all three,” is to 
find its place and to form a separate depart- 
ment of the faculty—the Colleges of the 
Physicians and Surgeons, that is, the Fel- 
lows of the College of Physicians, and the 
junto of the College of Surgeons constantly 
representing the ‘‘ great lending distinc- 
tions of the profession.” That is, the phy- 
sician who prescribes a dose of rhubarb or 
jalap as a purgative, because his fathers did 
the same thing, and the surgeon who may 
confine his practice to the performance of 
manual operations, are to represent the 
‘great leading distinctions of the profes- 
sion,” while the general practitioner, hav- 
ing undergone the same examination by 
which the “ great leaders” distinguish 
themselves, and who, moreover, boldly 
challenges the difficulties preseated by the 
full catalogue of diseases—he is to be kept 
down as a “ subordinate,” as an inferior 
being, for no other reason, that we can dis- 
cover, than because his acquirements, 
utility, confidence, and industry, are in- 
finitely superior to those of the miserable 
upstarts who have the power of oppressing 
and torturing him ‘according to law.” 

When these proposals of Mr. Green for 
the institution of a new College, are con- 
trasted with the scheme of government 
adopted in the Loypon Cottece or Me- 
pictng, how irrational, empirical, and une 


just, do they instantly appear! In the code 
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of the latter institution there is soundness 
of principle, unity of purpose, and honesty 
of intention. In the former there are sug-' 
gestions maintaining unjust distinctions, 
opportunities afforded for depressing the 
meritorious, and all the incongruous ele- 
ments for engendering that malignity which 
is ever sure to exiet amongst a body of 
men, who are governed by laws which 
act partially in their operation. Mr.Garen, 
we believe, means well, but he has 
written a very foolish pamphlet on an im- | 
portant subject. If it were not in his power 
to improve upon the plan of the Lonpon 
or Mepicine, he should have 
acknowledged with honourable boldness the 
excellence of its scheme, and recommended | 


its universal recognition, That institution, | 


duced to suppose, from the confident manner 
jin which you expressed yourself as to the 
| successful issue of the trial, that you hailed 
it as one of the best opportunities that could 
have offered, of publicly exposing the odious 
abuses of the College, and finally leading to 
their entire removal. 
I remain your constant reader, 
A. Down, 
17, High Street, Poplar. 


Mr. Dunn, having attached his name and 
address to this note, is entitled to expect 
that his communication should appear in our 
columns. In siating that the report in ques- 
tion is utterly and wholly false,—that there 
is not even the shadow of a pretext upon 
which such a calumny can be founded, we 
must, in justice to Mr. Srone, express our 
belief, that he is not the author of the slander. 
This individual has always conducted himself 


however, stands upon too firm a rock t© towards the members of the College with 
need the fragile support of the surgeons of 6 most respectful propriety, and had he 
the London hospitals ; it is fixed upon such 28] oven been directed by the Junto to give 
immutable basis, that for ages aud ages after currency to so foul a slander, we are certain 


the names of its revilers shall have been 


forgotten, and after the corrupt institutions 
with which they are connected shall be pros- 
trate on the earth, literally borne down by 
the weight of their accumulated enormities, 
the Lonpon or Mepicrve will 
present to the world a glorious monument 
to commemorate the triumph of principle 
and science over apostacy and ignorance, 
and remain throughout. succeeding ages 


“ imperishable amidst ruins.” 


COLLEGE OF SURGEONS U. WAKLEY 
AND OTHERS. 


To the Editor of Tuk Liancer. 


Srr,—I have been informed by a person, 
whose author is Mr, Stone, that you have 
made an apology to the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons for your alleged mis- 
conduct, and that in consequence they have 
discontinued their legal proceedings agair st 

Such a report surely cannot possibly 

true. If it be, there is an end to reform 

in our profession until another champion 
arises, and the Lonpon Cotiece or Mer- 


he would have disobeyed such an audacious 
command, Apologise to the Junto for hav- 
ing discharged an important duty to the 
members of the Coliege! Perish the 
thought ! 


SIR W, BURNETT—NAVAL 
SURGEONS. 


We insert the following circular, toge- 
ther with the remarks of the correspondent 
by whom it was transmitted to us, in order 
that the subject may attract notice in the 
proper quarter. Nothing can be more un- 
fair than to call upon the surgeons and as- 
sistant-surgeons of the navy, considering 
the wretched pittance they receive in the 
shape of pay, to contribute towards such a 
piece of foolery as the purchasing of a 
“ token of esteem in order that the warm 
attachment of the donors may be known to 
the posterity” of the donee. The Lords of 
the Admiralty ought to interpose their au- 


Dicine must fallinto disgrace. I was in- 
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: he : | haps be able to elicit an 
for pecuniary contributions, which motion of pout 
or supposed interests of many of the junior’ Who appointed the Committee? When 
officers may induce them to consider in the, and where bm a meeting Sa = 
. officers held? By whom and how was the 
light of a peremptory demand. The gentle- | meeting called? W hat is evidence of the 


men constituting the self-appointed Com- Valuable and unwearied exertions of Sir 
mittee (two or three of whom, by the way, William Burnett to uphold the respecta- 

bility of the corps putting the assist- 
we happen to know are men of high charac- ant-surgeons on their proper footing by al- 
ter) may have just grounds for entertaining | lowing them cabins, and removing them 


worm from the midshipman’s berth? In pro- 
” Sls W. curing the surgeons their time and retire- 


certainly no one can properly object to their’ ment, as in the army? In obtaining an 
showing their gratitude fur benefits con- | Augmentation of pay, as conceded lately to 


ferred, but they surely could exhibit s| them! In getting a late obnoxious and in- 
marks of attachment, without the aid of a tax 
levied upon the too-empty pockets of their 
brother officers. 


(cimcuLar.) 


“ Portsmouth, August 1, 1831. 

“ S1a,—The following medical officers having 
been appointed a C itt der the best 
means of conveying to Sir William Burnett the 
sentiments entertained towards him by the medical 
officers of the navy, for his valuable and unwearied 
exertions to uphold the respectability of the corps 
over which he so oe eee and viewing with 
pag the distinguished honours recently conferred 
on him by his gracious Sovereign, are of opinion 
that the present is a fit and proper time for ex - 


sulting order repealed ?—-These are public 
points, “ Esteem” attaches to the mau! Let 
me then ask this parasitic committee, if 
Sir William’s reception of the juniors is so 
courteous and gratifying as tocall for a pub- 
lic expression of esteem, No, no, Sir. 
These gentlemen wish to curry favour for 
themselves, and bave had the arrogance to 
call on the corps to profess a feeling they 
never entertained, well knowing that fear 
and self-interest may induce many to con- 
tribute, lest they should be singled out for 
punishment. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Harcuto. 
P.S.—I forgot to inquire what the token 


press) of ** esteem” is to be, 


ing what they kave so long cherished, by placing at 
his acceptance a token of that esteem, in order that 
the warm attachment of the donors may be known 
to his posterity. 

“The Committee, anxious that every member 
should have an opportunity of recording his attach- 
ment, take this method of informing them that sub- 

iptions, no ding the subjoined scale, will 
be received by Messrs. Maude and Co., Great 
George Street, Westminster; and by the di sers 
ofthe Royal Naval Hospitals at Greenwich, " 
and Plymouth. 


** Scale of Subscriptions, 
© Physicians and Surgeons ......£1 0 0 
“We tote, 
“ Your very obedient humble servants, 
« f- Comm, Surgeon of his Majesty’s Ship 


“John Mortimer, M.D, Senior Surgeon of the 
Royal Hospital, Hasiar, 

James Scott, M.D.,Junior Surgeon, ditto, 

“ James Henderson, Surgeon, R.N., and Dis- 
penser, ditto, 

James Anderson (b), M.D., Surgeon, R.N.” 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sm,—I 


: to enélose you a letter I re- 
ceived the 


rday, making a demand on 
ket; and as I have not received 


my 
ony from my acquaintance in| 


His Masesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood on 
Richard Dobson, Esq., chief surgeon of 
Greenwich Hospital, for his long and dis- 
tinguished services, with permission also 
to wear the orders of St. Wladimir, of Rus- 
sia, and Danebrog of Denmark, which the 
late emperor Alexander and the King of 
Denmark transmitted him through their am- 
bassadors, for eminent professional assist- 
ance rendered to their respective subjects 
whilst in the hospital ship at Chatham, 
From this circumstance we are inclined to 
believe, that the recent movement in behalf 
of naval surgeons, has not been without its 
effect in a certain influential quarter. Hi- 
therto the favours of royalty have been 
almost exclusively bestowed on surgeons of 
the army. 
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THE SYSTEM OF 
ENGLISH MEDICAL LEGISLATION 
EAPLAINED TO A 
POLYNESIAN PHYSICIAN. 


* All gall and copperas from his ink e draineth, 


a little salt remaineth.”’— Ben Jonson. 


Tue physician to Kairamokoo, king of 
Tongataboo, Polynesia, has lately honoured 
this country with a visit. His name is 
Kikaroa, and, in addition to his important 
station at the elbow of royalty, be holds the 
presidency of the College of Physicians in 
the capital of that island, He is, as we 
should say here, “ one of the heads of the pro- 
fession,”’ an extraordivary clever and learned 
personage, which some would prove by the 
simple fact, that he is physician to the king 
and is a president. To Dr. Henry Kikaroa | 
had recently the honour of an iutroduction, 
not indeed through the medium of a witn 
box, but by the kindness of a mutual friend. 
He appeared to be a man-~of about ‘50 years 
of age, with nothing of the courtier in his 
appearance, and is one who seems to possess 
more wisdom aud learning than are compre- 
hended in Latin orations delivered before 
“ the members of the superior clazs of the 
profession who have received licenses from 
colleges.” ble, u i 


He is aul 
and agreeable gentleman, and appears to 
have been honoured by the choice of King 
Kairamokoo (who is also a scientific man), 
not for his subserviency, but on account of 
superior wisdom, profound learning, and un- 
tivalled skillin physic. After a few gene- 
ral observations, our discourse, as was na- 
tural, turned on the state of the profession 
in our respective countries. Of course our 
doctrinal views did not coincide; ior, as he 
informed me, when a man has received a 
fracture of the skull, with depression, from 
aclub orany other mishap, it is the practice 
within the jurisdiction of the Royal College 
of Tongataboo, which extends throughout 
most of Polynesia, to trephine the bone, and 
afterwards to excise that portion of the brain 
which may be injured ; not stopping here, 
however, for the doctors of Tongataboo are 
of opinion, that where a portion of the brain 
has been lost, its place ought to be supplied 
by some substance approaching nearest to 
it; and since by observation they have de- 
termined that the brain of a pig comes near- 
est to that of a man, it seems good and ra- 
tional practice to them, that in lieu of the 
excised portion, a piece of pig’s brain, equal 
in dimensions, should be substituted, which 
is accordingly done; and,, further, as the 

think that bone and cocoanut-shell for dura- 
bility are most similar, they ft a piece of 


the latter neatly into the skull, and then 
closing the external wound, they lay the 
patient on a mat to recover, which he inva- 
riably does, if the operation Lave not been 
too severe for his vis vite, and if the pig’s 
brain, instead of running into decomposi- 
tion, consolidate itself with the man’s; 
** but, unfortunately,” says Doctor Kikaroa, 
** an evil spirit (inadness), sent by Peli, the 
deity of the volcanoes, invariably seizes the 
patient, and carries him off in a few hours, 
so that he has no time to recover, which he 
otherwise would.” * 

Although this practice was according to 
the prescription of those who had * received 
their licenses from the College,” I, who am 
indeed one of the ‘ inferior cluss of the 
profession,” wook the hberty of finding 
fault” with it, which, contrary to an in- 
stance of recent occurrence, where the prac- 
tice was not quite so extraordinary, was 
“endured” with a very mild and uurufiled 
temper. 

Having disposed of this part of our con- 
versation, we discoursed upon the politics 
of the profession, which irresistibly forced 
Tue Lancer upon our notice. “ | have,’’ 
said Doctor K——, ‘‘ seen several numbers 
of that Journal which you call Tux Lancur, 
but which, in my language,.is named La 
Spifflicato, on account of what we conceive 
to its tormenting properties. Since I 
have arrived in this great land, I learn it 
has committed more havoc in the profession, 
and caused more lamentations on the one 
hand, and rejoiciogs on the other, than the 
clubs and spears of our bravest warriors in 
their bloodiest battles. The numbers were 
brought to our ‘l'ongataboo by the doctor of 
a whale ship, and when it was read before 
the College there, it excited the profoundest 
alarm in our minds, for it spoke of ‘ heads 
of the profession,’ ‘ higher ranks,’ ‘ in- 
ferior grades,’ ‘ subordinates,’ ‘ pures,’ 
&c., which, we believed, were the different 
officers and fire-brands of an army formed 
among you, who were meditating an attack 
upon the peaceful doctors of ‘longataboo. 
We had a meeting of the members of the 
fellowship, which embraces all practitioners 
at which this serious matter was debated. 
It was, at length, after much grave discus- 
sion, resolved, that an expostulation should 
be drawn up against the unprovoked aggres- 
sion of such a horrible invasion, and that I, 
as president of the College, should be the 
bearer of it to the doctors of this distant 
country.” 

* Be not alarmed, worthy Doctor Kika- 
roa,” said I, ‘* although their names are 


* This method of treating fractures of the skull 
in Tahiti, Hawai, and other islands in the South 
| Pacific, is peters the one adopted, For an ac- 
count of this and other equally extraordimary ope- 


poten, see Ellis’s Polyaesian Researches. 
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to alarm all sober minds, they are 
very inoffensive creatures, because they are 
impotent ; they are lions without teeth or 
claws, who have done great mischief; but 
thanks be to the potent Lancer, he has, to 
use your own term, spifflicated or spiked 
them, so that now, although their aspect is 
horrific, it is the result merely of the writh- 
ing agonies they endure under the chastise- 
ment of his infliction.” 

*« But,” said Doctor Kikaroa,” what do 
they mean? If they be not incendiary in- 

ers, what are they?” 

* They are, some of them, assumed titles, 
names taken up by certain vain men in the 
profession, who, because they are igno- 
rant of all parts of medicine but one, of 
which, consequentially, some of us presume 
to think they know nothing, they make a 
virtue of necessity, and in the * pure’ 
spirit of charlataury, pretend to know a great 

, Which imposes upon the credulity and 
ignorance of confiding people.” 

** What then,” replied the Doctor in as- 
tonishment, ‘' are there more kinds of doc- 
tors than one among you?” 

** Yes, indeed, most worthy Sir, we have 
many ‘ grades,’ which gradually descend 
in consequence, giving rise to ‘ ranks.’ 

* Grades of rank doctors! Oh! Peli, 
more grateful are the fumes thou sendest 
forth from Kirauca,* than are those of a 
rank doctor. Then, my dear sir,” continued 
Dr. Kikaroa, “ I suppose you carry about 
you much perfume. The doctors in my coun- 

are all sweet.’’ 

“ You mistake me, Sir, I did not say that 
our doctors were rank, but that there were 
degrees of rank in the profession, deter- 
mined by the self-complacency and ussump- 
tions of its soi-disant members.” 

*« But,” replied the Doctor of Tonga- 
taboo, *‘ I do not understand how that can 
be ; I can conceive of there being men in 
the errr of different degrees of merit, 
but I find it utterly impessible to compre- 
hend upon what principle there can exist 
different degrees of consequence among the 
members of a liberal profession, whose edu- 
cation to qualify them to treat disease must 
be the same and equal. In my country the 
profession is one, and every member of it 
pursues the same course of studies, As 
mental power and capacity differ in each 
individual, it is true they make a corre- 
sponding proficiency, which, among us, 
constitutes the ouly difference. Politically 
speaking, we have no ‘ heads and tails,’ 
for we maintain that in science, 

“ Les hommes sont 3 cen’ 
C'est le merite tals ba 


When the gentlemen of Tongataboo think 


* A voleano in Hawai or Owh 


they are prepared to enter upon the active 
of professional life, they make ap- 
plication to our college to he examined by 
the grave and learned doctors of the whole 
institute. No Tongatabooan practises with- 
out our authority; our college, which is 
governed by wise regulations, and beloved 
both by the public and profession, is at 
once a barrier, entrance, and defence. It is 
a barrier against ignorance, an entrance to 
the learned for the exercise of their qualifi- 
cations in the fields of science, and a de- 
fence to the initiated; it is a defence, on 
the one hand, of the profession against the 
public, and ou the other, of the public 
agaiust ignorant pretenders and themselves. 
Our diploma is esteemed as what it professes 
to be, a valuable and honourable certifica- 
tion that the person on whom it is con- 
ferred possesses sound aud substantial pro- 
fessional knowledge. We have no invidious 
distinctions ; the most obscure practitioner 
with us has the same title as I have, who, 
by the favour of our king, am appointed his 
slachiien. We are all called doctors, and 
‘ distinction’ arises from sheer mental su- 
periority, and not from artificial ‘ separa- 
tion ;’ in fact, ours is ‘ the beau ideal of 
medical legislation,’ an enlightened system 
of professional government, which is ‘ the 
envy and admiration | of the surrounding 
tribes, But pray, Sir, enumerate the names 
of the several degrees of rank among you, 
with their relative superiority; it will 
doubtless develop extraordinary ingenuity, 
and be well worthy of registration in the 
journal of my travels; besides, it will en- 
able me to give honour to whom it is due, 
by addressing them according to their al- 
lowed titles, to fail in which would justly 
be considered great rudeness in the physi- 
cian of Kairamokoo, king of Tongataboo.” 
** In compliance with your request then, 
Dr. Kikaroa (said 1), 1 wili proceed to do 
so, only premising, that the superiority of 
one ‘ grade’ over another is d, and 
not conceded by authority. Beginning, there- 
fore, at the ‘ head’ and descending to the 
‘ tail,’ we have first pure physicians, who 
know nothing of anatomy, surgery, and 
pathology, very little of physiology and 
chemistry ; who despise the science of mid- 
wifery as below their dignity to be thought 
of, so that if an ‘ inferior ie’ were not to 
step in and prevent the disaster, they would 
sometimes tap a pregnant woman for dropsy. 
Then come pure surgeons, who have as 
great an abhorrence of medical cases as 
their fellow pures have of midwifery, and 
who, therefore, almost as frequently com- 
mit unpardonable faults, Next we have 
physician and surgeon-accoucheurs, the for- 
mer of whom are disclaimed by the “ pures” 
as degraded and defiled by the stains of 
liquor amnii aud dejections. To these suc- 
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ceed a ‘ subordinate’ having a mixed prac- 
tice, who, to speak with honesty and can- 
dour, is the most useful, well-informed, 
and ie practitioner of the heal- 
ing art, but who hitherto has been treat- 
ed with indignity, loaded with obloquy, 
and ssed by the pures, who have re- 
ceived a license from the College; helis, 
however, more feared than loved at present, 
since he has assumed an attitude which 
threatens to subvert the entire craft of the 
soi-disant * higher — and heads of the 
profession.’ He is called a general prac: 
titioner, because he does as you do in Ton- 
gataboo—treats al! diseases which come be- 
fore him. When he compounds prescrip- 
tions for pures, he is termed an apothecary, 
and when he presumes ‘ to find fault with 
the prescription of one who has received a 
license from the College,’ he is nickvamed 
* one of the inferior class;’ be it observ- 
ed, however, that those who descend to this 
scurrility are considered by the enlightened 
members of the profession as superior noo- 
dies, After him come an immense number 
of rank and file, such as pure aurists, pure 
oculists, and pure dentists; surgeon-aurists, 
surgeon-oculists, surgeon-dentists, chiropo- 

ists, cuppers, and men midwives, besides 
an infinite number of quacks of various de- 
scriptions, who bring up the rear, under 
the denomination of the ‘ awkward-squad 
corps.’ The chemists and druggists form 
the commissariat of the whole.” 

* But,” said the most excellent Doctor, 
“I am still to learn the intendment of the 
terms applied to the long list of rank and 
file you mention,” 

“ They are assumed,” continued I, “ b 
men who, individually, take under their 
healthful protection the ears, the eyes, the 
teeth, the toe-nails, and the wombs of the 
public, aud who pretend that they alone 

now how to treat the diseases of those 
organs, which numbers of the public are 
fools enough to believe.” 

“ But,” rejoined the Doctor, “‘ in my 
country, I treat all these diseases; thus, 
for example, 1 am doctor to all the king’s 
body, aud not merely physician to king- 
tooth, or king-ear, or king-eye, which are 
undoubtedly kings of all other teeth, ears, 

eyes, in Tongataboo. I am physi- 

cian to the whole, and not to the part or 

ne of a king. Oh! how the doctors of 

ongataboo will marvel when I tell them of 

these wonderful things! But do these all 
belong to one college?” 

** Certainly not, for the plain reason that 
purity and impurity can never commingle 
Without the defilement of ‘ the pures.’” 

* Then,” said the Doctor, *‘ you have one 


college for pures and another for a 


“ Not exactly so, for in our College of dep 


grees of purity, namely, the fellows, who 
know nothing more of physic than what 
they learn from the aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates, who lived some 3000 years ago, and 
wrote in Greek, a circumstance, in their 
— which confers more value on one 
of his principles, than is attached to the 
profoundest discoveries published in vulgar 
English. The second class is composed of 
what are termed licentiates ; these are men 
who know more of physic than the fellows, 
but less of Latin and Greek, on account of 
which they are considered as infinitely /ess 
pure ; for it isa rule which obtains almost 
universally in our colleges, that the less a 
practitioner knows of physic, the greater 
pretensions bas he to unstained and 
perfect purity. These are merely permit- 
ted to live and practise within the same 
limits as the fellows. The third class 
comprehends the extra-licentiates, who are 
not fit to exist even among the licentiates. 
They are, of all the members of the college, 
the most impure ; but notwithstanding their 
relative foulness they are purity itself, com- 

pared with the ‘ inferior class.’ Over all 
these pure doctors a presiding fellow is 

placed ; he is chosen from among the first 
class ; his purity is excessive, and, indeed, 
so transparent, that no man can charge him 
with being defiled by a knowledge of too 
much medical science, He is the purest of 
the pures, a baronet, and ‘ privy councillor,’ 
to wit, during the cholera panic,” 

«« Then, 1 suppose,” said the Doctor of 
Tongataboo, * that all the rest of the doc- 

tors you have mentioned belong to another 
college?” 

*« Just the contrary, for the major part of 
them have not even been regularly educated. 
There is, indeed, another college, profess- 

ing to consist of a president, vice-president, 

council, and commonalty, but it is quite a 
mistake, the college is composed only of 
21 soi-disant ‘ heads,’ and * pures,’ the 

greater part of whom are known only as 

attachés to the funds of the college, which, 

by a process peculiar to themselves, they 

transmute into food, raiment, and houses, for 

themselves and families.” 

* OL! wonderful profession in Britain,” 
exclaimed Doctor Kikaroa, ‘‘ how profited 
will the doctors of ‘ongataboo be when they 
learn how easy they may make their for- 
tunes, by assuming a semblance of superior 
wisdom, instead of pursuing, as they do 
now, a moderate reputation through the 
toils of scientific research and an arduous 
practice! I see, my friend, that in order 
to become a ‘ head and pure,’ one need 


only be u ‘ crack fellow !’ 


is was my first and last interview with 
the Doctor, who soon after this conversation 
d for his own country. 


arte: 
Axvh, 1831, 


Physicians there are three classes, or de- 
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668 GREAT IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMY. 


PROOFS OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMY 
TO THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Iw the disease of the liver, pain is gene- 
rally felt at the top of the right shoulder. 
The right phrenic nerve sends a branch to 
the liver, The third cervical nerve, from 
which the phrenic arises, sends numerous 
branches to the neighbourhood of the 
shoulder; thus is established a nervous 
communication between the shoulder and 
the liver. This is a fact which nothing 
but anatomy could teach, and affords the 
explanation of a symptom which nothing 
but anatomy could give. The knowledge 
of it would infallibly correct a mistake into 
which a person, who is ignorant of it, would 
be sure to full; in fact, persons ignorant of 
it do constantly commit the error. 

Disease of the liver has been known to be 
erroneously treated as rheumatism in the 
shoulder, and this error may have been fatal 
to the patient, by giving to a futal and insi- 
dious disease an opportunity of taking root 
in the system. Disease of the liver is not 
unfrequently taken for disease of the lungs. 
So, too, persons treated for disease of the 
liver have been found to have had no dis- 
ease of the liver, but a disease of the brain, 

Persotis are often attacked with convul- 
sions, especially children :—convulsions are 
Spasms ; —spasms of course are to be treated 
by anti-spasmodics. But these spasms are 
only symptoms denoting an important dis- 
euse of the brain, where only the remedy 
is to be applied ; and the ignorant prac- 
titioner who prescribes and administers 
anti-spasmodics, not only loses the time in 
which the remedies to save life can be suc- 
cessfully employed, but actually exacerbates 
the disease and accelerates its fatal termina- 
tion, In the hip complaint, so terrible and 

inful a disease, the first pain is felt in the 

, notin the hip. Of the numerous pain- 
ful affections of the abdomival region, the 
lungs, the heart, the head, and the extremi- 
ties, some are traceable to a nervous origin, 
and are known as neuralgic diseases, Dis- 
section has enabled the anatomist to follow 
the nerves from these portions of the human 
frame into and through the spinal marrow, 
and otber large but remote masses of ner- 
vous matter ;—and this has suggested to the 
—- the truly philosophical remedy 
0 


Remedies thus applied have had the hap- 

iest effects, and afford new and striking 
illustrations of the necessity of anatomy to 
the successful practice of medicine. 

Aneurism is not an uncommon complaint, 
and it now yields in a majority of cases to 
proper surgical treatment. Galen is the 
first writer who notices it, and, if the num- 
ber now annually cured by surgical skill of 
aveurism be assumed as the number who 
anoually perished for the want of this aid, 
for one thousand years prior to Galen’s era, 
some adequate idea may be obtained of the 
of anatomical skill to the safety 
of human life. 

The operation for aneurism, or preterna- 
tural dilatation of the coats of an artery, 
now in practice, was introduced by Mr. Jobn 
Hunter, the founder of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, since his death purchased by the 
British government for 15,000/., and given 
to the London College of Surgeons. He 
boldly determined to operate upon the 
healthy part of the artery, stopping the cir- 
culation there, and by the healthy condition 
of that part of the artery, assured the com- 
pleteness of the adhesion of the sides of the 
vessel, and the consequent obliteration of 
the artery where diseased. 

It wasa bold experiment. For aneurism 
in the ham of the leg, he boldly cut down 
upon the main trunk of the artery, where 
it supplies the lower extremity ; but bold 
as the experiment was, it was justified by 
his accurate kuowledge of the whole human 
economy, and his success has earned hima 
just rank among the benefactors of our race. 
Abernethy followed his master in bold ope- 
rations—he tied the external iliac artery for 
the cure of aneurism of the femoral, and 
lately, the internal iliac itself has been taken 
up; and surgeons have tied arteries of such 
importance, that they have been themselves 
astonished at the extent and splendour of 
their success. Every such operation suc- 
cessfully performed, saves a fellow man 
from inevitable death. 

There are circumstances under which it 
would be impossible for the superficial ob- 
server—for the physician of more experi- 
ence and expedients—to distinguish between 
an aneurismal tumour and an abscess, ‘The 
latter requires to be opened by the knife ; 
the former, if opened by ignorance, is fol- 
lowed by almost immediate death. 

Richeraud has recorded of Ferrand, chicf 
surgeon of Hotel Dieu, that he killed a pa- 
vient by mistaking an aneurism in the arm- 
pit for an abscess. De Haen mentions a 
person who died in consequence of the open- 
t the advice of Boerhaave, of a 


r the painful affections of these reg 
disordered nerves; v.z. to 
apply remedies to the back,—the less ob- 
vious but true seat of the disease,—instead 


of to the inimediate locality of ‘the pain. 


»| ing, agai 


similar tumour near the knee, Vesalius 


pronounced a tumour on the back to be an 
aneurism, but an ignorant practitioner open- 


ed it and the patient bled to death. Such 
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mistakes are easy, except to those thorough- 
ly skilled in anatomy, which, in all such 
cases, is therefore necessary to prevent the 
most deadly mistakes. 

The effectual stoppage of the flowing of 


the blood from the wounded vessels of the | 


human frame is of the last importance. 


Anatomy has taught the surgeon how this| inevitably fatal, 


may be done. The ancients, we have al- 
ready said, were wholly ignorant of it, and 
when necessity compelled them to the at- 
tempt, they resorted to the most cruel ex- 
pedients, either of which, besides being in- 
efficacious, would now be regarded by a 
humane man as the extreme of cruelty, if 
applied to the least valuable of the brute 
creation. 

Anatomy has taught that the flow of blood 
can be stopped hy external pressure applied 


What is known as strangulated hernia, or 
such a pressure upon a protruded intestine 
as prevents its usual and proper motion and 
evacuations, is a dangerous and sometimes 
rapidly fatal disease, ‘The uninformed may 
easily mistake it for inflammation of the 
‘bowels, and such a mistake must be almost 
The disease is often 
frightfully rapid, as well as fatal in its pro- 
gress. Sir Astley Cooper mentions a case 
in which a person died in eight hours after 
being attacked with this disease. 

Larrey mentions a case in which a sol- 
dier died of strangulated hernia in two 
hours, and this was the second instance 
that had occurred to this eminent surgeon, 
of such frightful rapidity in this disease. 
If relief cannot be given in this complaint 


at once, in the usual way, in all bad cases, 


to the wounded vessel, or if this be not an immediate and most delicate operation 
feasible, by boldly cutting down to it and | becomes necessary; delay or indecision 


applying a ligature, Paré, in a moment of | 


enthusiasm, supposed he had been led to 
this discovery by the immediate influence 
of the Deity, 

It has enabled the surgeon to attempt 
operations, which, without it, would have 
been impossible and desperate ; but more, 
it has taught him that where a hemorrhage 
is apparently so violent as to threaten in- 
stant death, the mere pressure of a finger 
directed by unerring science may check the 
living torrent, till-there be time to tie the 
vessel up, and give nature time and oppor- 
tunity to repair the loss that has been sus- 
tained. 

But without that perfect knowledge of 
the whole human frame, of every vein and 
artery, muscle, nerve, and bone—that ana- 
tomy only can give; the surgeon with the 
aid of the best apparatus, with the most 
perfect self-possession, would find his efforts 
defeated, aud valuable lives would be lost 
tosociety. ‘The surgeon must be ready on 
the instant to place his finger on the exact 
spot with certainty, and without pause or 
hesitation. When the ancients attempted 
amputation, from their ignorance of the true 
system of circulation and of the mode of 
stopping the bleeding, the patient usually 
died under the operation, in ipso opere. In 
the manner in which amputation is now 
performed, not more than one in twenty of 
the patients loses his life, taking into view 
all the cases, even the most desperate, io 
which it is attempted. In the present 
practice in England, where amputation is 
performed at the proper time and in a pro- 
per manner, it is computed that ninety-five 
persons out of one hundred recover from it. 
Among the ancients, the operation killed 
ninety-five out of one hundred. Among the 
moderns it cures ninety-five out of one hun- 
dred ; such are the results of dissectioa aud 
the study of anatomy. 


may renderit useless, and the patient dies. 
But before the intestine be returned, per- 
haps an operation may be necessary on that, 
and this can only be done with safety b 
those whose hearts have been emboldened, 
and whose hands have been strengthened, 
by the daily use of the dissector’s knife. 
ow necessary, then, in this class of dis- 
eases, is a thorough knowledge of anatomy ! 

Within late years, the progress of anato- 
mic@l science has emboldened the surgeon 
to approach those organs which have been 
supposed so essential to life as to be beyond 
human skill, The wind-pipe is now succes- 
fully opened, and many valuable lives are 
saved, which could be saved in no other 
way, when by accident the wind-pipe has 
become obstructed. 

Itis known, that at times diseases of the 
throat prevail with great mortality, and it is 
also known that the extent of diseased 
structure in such complaints is small, com- 
pared with many other diseases less fatal ; 
but the great fatality is owing to the small 
and essential part of the human frame in 
which the diseased action exists. Wash- 
ington was cut short of life by a fatal dis- 
ease of this kind. Anatomy, properly en- 
couraged, may teach the surgeon how to 
wage on this fell destroyer a successful war 
with the knife and the cautery, which be 
would in vain attempt with internal medi- 
cines and external stimulants, 

Quite recently, a cure is said to have 
heen discovered for dyspepsia by Mr. O. 
Halstead, a bookseller of New York city, 
who has published an interesting account of 
his process. An examination of this pub- 
lication plainly shows, that without the 
lights thrown by anatomical science on the 
human economy, Mr. Halstead’s mode of 
cure would not have been discovered. His 
mode consists :—1st. In a relaxation of the 
external muscles of the abdomen by exter- 
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nal appli 3 and, 2dly, In applying ex- 
ternal excitement through the nervous sys- 
tem to the coats of the stomach. Had he 
not been generally acquainted with the ana- 
tomical structure of man, he would never 
have been brought to the conclusions he 
is said so successfully to have applied to 
tice ; and if his theory be sound, he has 
n most fortunate in possessing enough 
sagacity to draw the true inferences from 
the premises anatomy had supplied him. 
Such is the utility—the indispensable 
necessity, both to the physician and sur- 
geon, of anatomy ; a knowledge of which is 
ouly to be learned first, and then preserved 
by the frequent and continued dissectivn of 
dead bodies. 


RESULT OF UPHOLDING QUACKS. 


To the Editor of Taz Laycer. 


Six,—The following account of a medi- 
cal fracas, shows that your strictures against 
quacks and their coadjutors, are duly ap- 

eciated by respectable medical men. Ten 
ago, Miss Emma Bullock, of No.1, 
Gloster Place, Old Kent Road, was attacked 
by a fever, which was declared to be typhus. 
The young lady was attended by Dr. Ra- 
madge and Mr, . a medical practi- 
tioner in ———— Street. For some reason 
she was not bled until Friday, when a vein 
in the arm was opened, and eight dozen 
leeches to the head and neck were applied. 
On Saturday the temporal arteries were 
opened on both sides; she fuinted, and the 
apothecary having left her, the nurse suc- 
ceeded in bringing her round with tea- 
spoonfuls of wine and water; and froma state 

delirium she became rational, but very 
weak. On Sunday another dozen leeches 
were applied, and immediately afterwards 
she became again delirious, when Dr. 
Tweedie’s advice was required by the lady’s 
relations. 

That gentleman on his arrival spoke to 
Dr. Ramudge privately, the of 
which may be guessed from what followed : 
Dr. Tweedie, in the presence of Dr, Ra- 
madge and Mr. » addressed Mrs. 
Reynolds, the sister of the patient, and said, 
‘That having attended the family before, he 
should be happy now to give his assistance 
to the young lady, but that Dr. Ramadge’s 
conduct in a late correspondence with Jobn 
Long, had been such, that no medical man 
of respectability could call him in or consult 
with him, without injuring himself in the 
eyes of his brethren. That he (Dr. 
Tweedie) bore no private pique against Dr, 
Ramadge ; he believed him, indeed, to be 


QUACKS.—THE HAMMERSMITH CASE. 


clever, but his character, as regarded the 
above transaction, rendered it imperative for 
all medical men to decline acting with him, 
and Mrs. Reynolds must therefore choose 
which she would entrust. Dr. Ramadge 
replied, in great anger, that he was a gentle- 
man birth, education, and profession, 
but that Dr. Tweedie was neither. * * * 
Dr. Tweedie answered him by turning coolly 
ou his heel and walking out of the room. It 
is needless to say, that after this Dr. Twee- 
die was retained, He ordered the instant 
cessation of meicurial frictions, of the tea- 
spoonfuls of calomel, the draughts, pills, 
potions, powders, &c. A composing draught 
was given, and nourishing beef tea ordered ; 
lotions to the head, &c. were applied, an 
under this treatment the patient is recover- 
ing. Who can decide when doctors dis- 
2” What can we poor uninitiated think 
» Lee opposite opinions? The names of 
the parties are stated in full, that the truth 
may be ascertained. J am told Dr. Ramadge 
is irequently at supper with John Long. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Ong. 
London, July 28th, 1831, 


SIMPSON ats. COLLIER. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


S1r,—In what Dr. Collier calls his first 
refutation he endeavours to throw discre- 
dit on the direct evidence of Mr, Perfect, by 
inducing Mr. Thain Wright to state that he 
did not ‘* see any of the symptoms usually 
attendant upon excessive salivation;” but 
he does not say that he ever examined the 
inside of the mouth, 

Mr. Dale’s letter goes for nothing, as he 
did not see the child after Thursday morn- 
ing, and Mr. Perfect examined. the child’s 
mouth on Saturday afternoon. 

In refutation No, 2, the letter of Mr. 
Wright, the chemist, is wilfully mis-repre- 
sented, and he is made to say Thursday 
night, instead of one o'clock on Thursday 
morning, consequently the argument falls to 
the ground. The date of Dr. Cullier’s pre- 
scription has never before been alluded to, 
much less explained. 

Passing on to refutation No. 3, we have 
the mother’s evidence, that whilst she was 
feeding the child with chicken broth, there 
was no ulceration, &c. If Dr. Collier had 
gone on quoting her evidence, it would 
have been seen that the child touk nothing 
after Thursday morning, when the water 
ceased running from the mouth, and it got 
worse. Why! because the stage of saliva- 
tion had passed to that of ulceration, which 
he'd its progress from Thursday morning to 
Sa'urday afternzon, and produced the de- 
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SALTS.—REMUNERATION.—THE DRESSER. 


structive effects described in Mr. Perfect’s 
letter. 

Had a post-mortem examination, or even 
a sight of the body of the child, been allowed 
him, a further confirmation would have been 
afforded. 

1 trust the general reflections which will 
arise from this trial, and the therapeutical 
facts to which it has given publicity, will 
tend to check the practice of rash experi- 
mentalists,—show the public the necessity 
of medical coroners, and expose the spirit 
with which corporate bodies uphold their 
supposed privileges, regardless of the inte- 
rests of science, and the welfare of their 


fellow-creatures. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Simpson, 


Hammersmith, August 15. 


IMPROPER ADMINISTRATION OF 
EPSOM SALTS AFTER TIE 


OPERATION FOR HERNIA, 
BY TNE LONDON HOSPITAL SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str,—In the name of humanity and sci- 
ence do, I beseech you caution the hospital 
surgeons against admiuistering Epsom salts 
as a puryative after the operation for hernia. 
When the tongue is dry and red, as it gene- 
rally is in peritoneal inflammation, and when 
the secretion of bile into the intestines is 
interrupted, as is generally the case when 
the tongue is dry and red, Epsom salts act 
like a violent poison on the parched and 
irritated mucous membrane ; it is not the 
constipation merely that is to be dreaded, 
but the general disorder of which constipa- 
tion is only a symptom. Let these mighty 
men endeavour to subdue the general dis- 
order, the universal result of certain morbid 
actions in the constitution, and be less anxi- 
ous in attempting to combat a solitary effect ; 
let me advise them to substitute for the salts 
small doses of calomel and antimony given 
every three or four hours till the specific 
action of mercury be visible, which specific 
action ip many cases possesses an almost 
omnipotent influence in arresting acute in- 
fammation. In “ soliciting evacuations 
from the bowels,” as Mr. Abernethy used 
toeay, “let them prescribe small doses of 
castor oil, or, should that induce vomiting, 
Solutions and infusions of the mildest veget- 
able laxatives, such as manna, rhubarb, &c., 
tdministering at the same time injections 


per anum, 
Yours faithfully, 
ANTHROPOS. 
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REMUNERATION OF MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONERS. 


To the Editor of Tar Laycer. 


Sta,—In spite of any improvements that 
may take place in the regulations fora medical 
diploma, aud they are both numerous and, 
in many respects, highly to be commended, 
vet so long as the present system continues 
of remunerating the medical practitioner, 
so long must the profession itself suffer 
degradation ; it being, under present circum- 
stances, impossible to divest it of its trading 
propensities and counter ideas. 

I had recently a patient under my care, 
when, instead of charging for medicines 
wholly, I made a fee, and charged for some 
few draughts that were sent; the bill was 
resisted, and the advice of the family apo- 
thecary had, who approved such a course, 


»} as he himself never charged a fee, an apo- 


thecary, according to his maxim, not having 
any right soto do. By the way, this same 
worthy person once, in his character of 
secre to acertain borough society, ob- 
served that an apothecary, being the drudge 
of the physician, was not entitled to a liberal 
education. So much for a specimen of the 
dignified and enlightened understanding of 
an Examiver of a certain Worshipful So- 
ciety, which it is to be hoped will have an 
extinguisher clapped on ere long, for it can- 
not be suffered that a gossiping set of old 
ladies should rule and give laws to a learn- 
ed and respectable profession, when their 
proper business should be confined to super- 
intending the mixing and compounding their 
own drugs. I am, Sir, yours, most obe- 
diently, 
Mepicvus. 
Tavistock Place, Hampstead, Aug. 15. 


P.S.—Are medical men justified in set- 
ting themselves up as judges of each other’s 
charges, and to recommend the disputing 
of such as do not exactly square with their 
own plan? Thus one medical man may 
charge 3s. 6d. for a mixture, while another 
ouly half-a-crown, and hence an endless 
cause of jealousy and dispute. 


THE DRESSER. 


From ward to ward he moves with solemn pace, 
And stares each mongrel patient in the face; 

With knowing look he beckons to the nurse, 

And wisely asks if no one’s getting worse ; 

With graceful air then taps the painted box, 

And looks the monkey whom he well bemocks— 
With generous air (which gentiemen of course 
Know how to use) presents it to the aurse, 

Who makes a curtsey by accustom’d rale, 


Which would do honour to a boarding school, 
Grasps at the ready gift with desperate dip, 
And with the powder smears her dirty lip. 
Such is the prologue to the brilliant play 


, Which envied dressers act from day to day. 
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With ev'ry weapon stored for waging war Removing tamonrs, Gages 
Against foal ulcers, scented from afar, And pulling polypi from bung’d- Up noses ; 
Weil armed with instrament of rusty steel, With other acts of excellent 
With plasters, bandages, and linseed decency forbids my pen to meation, 
"The well-known pas to aed ossaee | He leaves the realms of misery and woe, 
With heediess haste ler’s 
The echoing ward shriekS of = 
With feeling heart the —_ turps him round, . PLS, 
And slowly sets his box upon the ground. 
¢ blessings of the day are soon disper: 
Oh! fraitfal source of Lens a sad disaster ! TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
In either hand be wields a strip of plaster. 4a ppbl lication of the letter-signed J, = 
A poor old woman's wither: d shanks around ‘would effeet‘no purpose, as Vo 
after the plaster’d cloth is bound, on which the main argument rests is. ble 
take g graduated pressure, The members of the Eeinharee College of Sur- 
A bandage then, to mitigate her pany are Toner geht sted s of 
Stagnates th ‘bh d within her veins, the former pa 
A compound ire ext demands his care ; ties from w hie hie! W 
With makes him groan again; lexactly footing..as tut 
Anothet poll; and stilt another follows, “ati disgusting 
the patient hollows; He” pa alert wi 
pies pts atdength succeed, are al nat 
ta rformed he surveys t one, 
that nothing should be left undone, receive pirate Or th 
Aod adds new pangs to he felt before. this 
Not satistied with this, with one mild push, Friend to Reform e to : 
‘The bone is driven through the quiv’ our A reached us.~ If be pid ar 
Aa advocate for rest in such-like cases, will forward the question of which he s consti 
‘The splinter’ bone he quietly replaces, —— shall be immediately inserted in this place. , 
leaves his patient in this blest position, H. B. Av indenture of apprentice- crease 
‘0 call down blessings on his kind physician. ship ought to be immediateiy made betweea our are h 
The milder cases profit skill, Correspondent and the gentleman under w he is 
For these he orders pow depuis and pill ; now studying ; an apprenticeship to a cheniist and size o 
With deep discretion rega lates the draggist would not qualify him jor ane (to us 
And tells the nuarsé to keep each quiet. at the Hal terms of the on ths pat 
Now from these higher regions see him stalk, being particalerty strict, the Soustadebate notin- Tange 
Freet his gait, — his walk, vested with a discretionary power, but are com- to ree 
‘To the dark reow, where pas rs seek pelled to euforce a compliance with them. 
kind assistance for Tartar. ‘The would have been nion o 
¢ patient opes his mouth, with sfinking breath an exceedingly usefal proceeding, if the coroner chapte 
Describes the region of the rotten teeth ; had been a medical man, Conducted as it was, the 
With curious eye the dresser now inspects affair was merely 2 mockery of justice, appear 
i sty lar s the 4 of 
The forceps wrong) with would be tthe penal. 
Company for although am appreatice, it isquite afford, 
‘This feat Ni tiorect be next proceeds with care crldent that be is discharging regular duties of the eu 
Quere. A man cannot evade an Actof structic 
the wide ranks of active inflammation, by calling a member of one pro- 
Extending genial health’s benighaut reiga, fession while he is openly acting as a eae oo of “A 
Ger the fark regions of disease and pain 5 another. A dealer in gin could not 
When once unsheat!'d, more pow’rful, ia a word, by labelling it “ water.” In Mr, the pra 
all the terrors of ojd Ajax’ sword : verdict went against him, although aes into the 
is mighty engine, with its power to save, of his house there was not @ single si ors Shape ot lacerati 
Conveys uonumber’d victims to the grave ; surgery, and further, not even his bu : 2 
From shrunken tries to withdraw some blood, on the door, or he not i 
Sending whole millions the Stygiao flood ; ild foetal m 
‘That thus, by | A. paid be liable to the pe os even if napkia 
A blessing may the pation. such a partnership as the one Onfemplates one 
‘The patient’s arm, with dirty garter bound, existed, ap 
‘The dresser now premeditates the wound : Mr, M*Nolty ¢an hardly’ expect bate spread | 
One cut, und then succeeds, publish his letter to Mr. Gemmiett" bipa, 
patient bleeds, - "The treatment shed bus bee. 
tom the vein the sable current flows, . 
Bat with the artery’ colour glows, Gee 18 not novel enough to need publica- 
uve after wave impell'd in quick succession, 
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